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A PROMISING PROGRAM. 
The great subjects to be discussed by the Department of Superintendence at its Meeting to be held at Louisville, Ky., February 27, 28 
and March 1, 1906. 








RECENT DECISIONS. 

Where territory is duly annexed pursuant to 
law, it immediately on such annexation comes 
under the power, contre', and jurisdiction of the 
municipality to which it is annexed, for public 


school as well as for other purposes. Trustees 
of Schools v. Board of School Inspectors of 
City of Peoria, Illinois. 

Under the Ohio laws providing that a special 
school district may be formed of any contin- 
guous territory not included within an incor- 
porated city or village, territory that has not 
“been pre-empted by being taken to form some 
‘other district is intended; and, when schools of 
a township have been centralized, no part of the 
territory comprised in such centralization is to 
be taken to form a special school district. 
Fulks v. Wright. State of Ohio. 


Absence from Duty. 

Under the revised political code providing 
that all elective county, township, and precinct 
officers may be charged, tried, and removed 
from office for habitual or willful neglect of 
duty, one month’s absence from the state is 
not in itself a neglect of duty on the part of a 
county superintendent of schools. Nor was fail- 
ure to leave some one in charge of his office 
during his absence, the law not providing for 
the appointment of a deputy or other person to 
perform the duties of superintendent during 
his absence or inability. to act. The fact that 
no official duty was performed during such ab- 
sence does not imply willful neglect, as there 
may have been no such duty to perform. Bon 
Homme County v. McLouth, South Dakota. 


Question of Holidays. 

The courts have no power to control the ex- 
ercise of the judgment and discretion reposed 
by law in an executive officer as part of his 
official functions, and hence cannot control the 
action of the board of school examiners of a 
city as to fixing the day for holding teachers’ 
examination, or as to granting special exami- 
nations to persons observing Saturday as a Sab- 
bath. Cohn v. Townsend. State of New York. 


Issue of School Bonds. 

On an issue as to the validity of an election 
held in a school district to determine whether 
bonds should be issued for:the construction of 
a high school building, and if so, where the 
building should be located, ete., the action of 
the canvassing board finding that the bonds 
had been actually authorized by a three-fifths 
vote was final in the absence of fraud; failure 
of the board to discharge its duty, or malfea- 
sance. Nichols v. Board of Directors of School 
Dist. No. 10 of Pierce County, Wash. 


Purchase of Supplies. 

Where a purchase of certain charts by a 
board of school directors was generally known 
by the district and its officers within a few days 
after the issuance of a warrant to pay for them 
on December 3, 1900, and no steps were taken 
to countermand the order or repudiate the pur- 
chase until the following March or April, the 
charts having been delivered to the secretary. of 
the board and distributed by him to the schools 
in the district, in the meantime, and the board 
not having offered to return them, the district 
was liable for the price. Akron Sav. Bank v. 
School Tp. of Westfield, Iowa. 


Validity of Contracts. 
The law declares that no contract binding on 
a school district shall be made in any case ex- 
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cept by the schgol board or board of education, 
acting as such at a regular meeting or regularly 
called special meeting, excepting contracts for 
the employment of teachers. Held, that a school 
warrant issued in violation of the statute is 
void. Rochford vy. School Dist. No. 6, Lyman 
County, S. D. 


The Status of Resignations. 

Where the chairman of a board of school 
trustees tendered his written resignation, to 
take effect on a specified date, which was the 
close of the then current school year, which 
resignation was accepted to its terms, such 
trustee had no power to withdraw the resigna- 
tion before the date fixed for it to take effect. 
Saunders vy. O'Bannon. Kentucky. 

Where a school district trustee’s resignation 
had been accepted to take effect on a future 
date, his appointment as a member of the board 
before such date at a meeting at which there 
was no quorum was ineffectual. Saunders v. 
O’Bannon. Kentucky. 


School Board Liable. 

A city is not liable for injury to a pupil 
from a defect in a building furnished by it 
for a public school, it being owned by it not 
for private or municipal purposes, but for a 


public purpose. Clark v. City of Nicholasville. 7 


Kentucky. 


Compulsory Education and Vaccination. 
Pennsylvania. Attorney General Carson has 
rendered an opinion that the compulsory educa- 
tion law and the act prohibiting the attendance 


at school of children who have not been vacci- 


nated are not contradictory and do not inter- 
fere with each other. Parents cannot be fined 
for not sending children to school who have 
been excluded. The opinion settles a question 
which has long vexed school boards in the state. 

After quoting the statutes and many opinions 
bearing on the question the attorney general 
says: 

“You cannot under the compulsory education 
law impose a fine upon parents or guardians for 
the non-attendance of pupils who have been ex- 
eluded from the public schools on the ground 
that they do not present a certificate of success- 
ful vaccination. The point is squarely ruled by 
the case of Commonwealth v. Smith, Ninth 
district reports, page 625; 23d vol. County 
Court reports, page 129. In that case the par- 
ent was fined by a Justice of the Peace for not 
sending his child to school with a physician’s 


certificate. Judge Flanning said in effect: ‘The . 


parent discharged all his duties by sending the 
child to school; another statute required the 
teacher to refuse admission in default of the 
certificate; the discharge of that duty by: the 
teacher added nothing to the duties of the par- 
ent prescribed by statute. The compulsory edu- 
cation act by its terms did not make it obli- 
gatory on the parent to obtain a certificate. His 
sole duty was to send his child to school. He 
did this. The teacher refused admission be- 
cause of the absence of a certificate. The stat- 
ute does not make vaccination compulsory, nor 
does it require the child to produce the certifi- 
cate. The question of the extent of the police 
powers of the State did not arise.’ 

“This is the only decision on this express 
point, but it is in harmony with other cases 
reviewed.” 


Constitutionality of Pension Laws. 

Corporation Counsel Delany of New York 
City has submitted an opinion to the board of 
education that the new law for pensioning 
teachers who have grown old in the service of 
the schools is constitutional. The particular 
point at issue was that section of the law which 
provides that every member of the teaching and 
supervising staff in the schools shall contribute 
to the pension fund 1 per cent. of his or her 





HON. A. BERGMAN 

President Board of Education, Freeport, Ill. 
salary. The section was incorporated in the 
law at the request of a large number of teach- 
ers in order that sick teachers might be relieved 


_from supporting the fund with deductions from 


their salaries. When, however, the law was 
passed, litigation was rumored to test the con- 
stitutionality of the provision. 

The corporation counsel holds, in his opinion, 
that the legislature has the right and power to 
inerease or diminish the salary of: all officers 
and public employes. Even if the teachers 
maintain a contractual relation with the board 
of education, permanent compensation is a mat- 
ter of legislative discretion. Having the power 
to fix salaries, it also has the power to deduct 
a certain percentage of a salary for the purpose 
of contributing to a certain fund. 


Payment of Salaries. 


Sacramento, Cal. The board ef education 


. pays its teachers by the month, four weeks of 


five days each constituting a working month. 
The last two weeks of December being vaca- 
tion, the board decided to pay for the first two 
weeks only and give the teachers the balance 
of their December wages after they had taught 
the requisite number of days in January to 
complete the month. This action was taken 
on recommendation of the city attorney, who 
declared any other procedure illegal. 





School Director: Don’t you think that our 
course of study ought to be enriched? 

Superintendent: No, it is too rich now for 
poor salaried teachers. 
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The amount of school house property con- 
sumed throughout the United States annually 
exceeds the sum of one half million dollars. 
This estimate is based upon records kept by 
the writer for several years past. 

The loss of school buildings in the larger 
and medium sized cities is usually covered by 
some form of insurance. The smaller buildings 
in the rural districts are not always so pro- 
tected, and whenever they are subjected to fire 
a total loss is apt to follow, more particularly 
because extinguishing-apparatus is not readily 
at hand. In the larger cities a movement for 
fire proof buildings has been inaugurated. The 
increased cost which this form of construction 
entails is amply compensated in the additional 
security ensured for the inmates of a building 
and in the saving of fire losses. 

The average well managed school house is 
not specially a hazardous risk during the hours 
it is occupied by pupils and teachers. But, 
conflagrations usually occur during the hours 
when the building is deserted, and it is owing 
to this fact that fires usually secure a consider- 
able headway before they are discovered. Hence, 
aschool house fire is nearly always a total loss. 

Aside from the monetary loss, the destruc- 
tion of a school building causes a serious inter- 
ruption in the work of the schools, and fre- 
quently months elapse before even temporary 
quarters can be provided. 

Insurance policies cannot be obtained at or- 
dinary rates in the regular insurance companies 
on isolated rural school houses, therefore the 
mutual insurance idea has come to the rescue 
and has provided a means of protection at 
nominal rates. 











A School Insurance Law. 

The state of Wisconsin enacted a law last 
year which authorizes school boards to form 
mutual insurance companies. The thought was 
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suggested by town insurance companies formed 
by farmers in different sections of the state. 
These furnished insurance in the year 1903 on 
farm buildings at 1% mills on the dollar. City 
and village mutual insurance companies were 
enabled to furnish protection at about 4 mills 
on the dollar. But, the insurance of school 
buildings in stock companies has varied from 
7 to 10 mills on the dollar. 

The new Wisconsin law provides in the main 
that application for $250,000 worth of insur- 
ance must be secured before steps to form an 
organization can be taken. These applications 
must not exceed the sum of $5,000 on single 
buildings. As the business increases the amount 
of each policy may be increased proportionately. 

All boards of education and school districts 
in the state are empowered to organize mutual 
fire insurance companies for the insurance of 
public school buildings and their contents 
against fire, lightning and tornado. 

Any number of such boards and districts, not 
less than twenty-five, may form themselves into 
a corporation for “the purposes aforesaid, by 
complying with the following conditions, 
namely: 
and districts, being first duly authorized to do 
so by the boards and districts represented, shall 
sign articles of organization. 

The general management of the business of 
corporations so organized is vested in the board 
of directors, which shall be chosen as provided 
in the articles of association. 

Such corporation before it shall issue any 
policies must prepare and adopt by-laws and 
file the same with the commissioner of insur- 
ance. 

Each board of education and school district 
to which any policy shall be issued, shall be a 
member of the corporation, and shall be enti- 
tled to one vote at all meetings of the corpora- 
tion, for each one thousand dollars and major 
fraction thereof of insurance held by it, and 
shall be represented at all meetings of the cor- 
poration by a member of its board selected by 
it for that purpose. In case no such represent- 
ative shall be selected, then the clerk or secre- 
tary of such board of education, or the clerk of 
the school district, shall act as such represent- 
ative, if he shall be a member of such board, 
and if such clerk or secretary shall not be a 
member of the board, then the president of such 
board shall act as such representative. Such 
boards shall have the right to change their 
representatives at will, and in case of such a 
change shall notify the seeretary of the corpo- 
ration, specifying the person, if any, chosen. 
Any representative of any board or district to 
which a policy of insurance has been issued, or 
which has agreed to accept any such policy, 
shall be eligible to the office of president, or 
director, but on ceasing to be such representa- 
tive, shall cease to be eligible and shall be 
deemed to have vacated such office, but shall 
nevertheless continue to act for ten days, or 
until his successor in such office shall be se- 
lected as provided in the by-laws. 

Whenever the amount of any loss so ascer- 
tained and adjusted shall exceed the amount of 
cash in the treasury of the corporation, and its 


The representatives of such boards . 





School Building Insurance 


By William George Bruce 








probable receipts for the three succeeding 
months, the president shall convene the board 
of directors and they shall make an assessment 
pro rata on the members of the corporation, 
according to the amount of insurance held by 
them respectively and the rate at which the 
same shall be issued, which assessment shall be 
sufficient to pay the amount of such loss and 
of the expenses in connection therewith, and 
such a sum in addition thereto as the directors 
shall determine, but no such assessment shall 
exceed three per cent of the policies in force, 
and not more than five per cent of such policies 
shall be levied in assessments during any one 
year. The assessments thus levied shall be pay- 
able not less than ninety days nor more than 
six months after the same are levied, as the 
by-laws shall determine. Notice of the assess- 
ment shall be given in the manner provided in 
the by-laws, and the notices so given shall state 
the amount of the loss and the probable amount 
to be derived from such assessment, and such 
other matters as the by-laws shall provide or 
the directors shall determine. If any member 
shall fail to pay his assessment in the manner 
provided in the by-laws, he shall be liable to the 
corporation on its undertaking, for the amount 
of the assessment duly levied, and for interest 
thereon after due at the rate of one per cent 
for each month or part of a month which the 
same shall remain unpaid after due, which may 
be recovered in any court of competent juris- 
diction, with cost as in other cases. 


School Finance and Building. 

Peoria, Ill. The school board has devised a 
new system of keeping the accounts of the 
schools. Complete checking systems for revis- 
ing the monthly work have been planned. The 
system will resemble the ordinary double-entry 
bookkeeping and will show the exact cost of 
conducting every school. The old system which 
made the peculations of N. C. Dougherty pos- 
sible has been in use ever since the school dis- 
trict was formed. 

Jackson, Miss. The school board has created 
the office of superintendent of school buildings. 
The new official will superintend and inspect 
all construction and repair work, will be cus- 
todian of the school buildings and will super- 
vise the work of the janitors. To fill the office 
a practical experienced man has been selected. 

A rather unique school building is being 
erected at Whiting, Indiana. The lower floor 
will be devoted to manual training and mechan- 
ical drawing, while the second floor will con- 
tain a large assembly hall with movable folding 
chairs. It is intended to use the hall for 
school entertainments and gymnasium purposes 
and to hold a series of popular meetings at 
nominal prices. The structure will be 50 by 
100 feet in dimensions and will cost between 
$15,000 and $20,000. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The board of education is 
carrying out its policy of enlarging public 
school grounds to the fullest extent. Recently 
two large fields near the heart of the city were 
purchased for $175,000. These will be laid out 
into ideal athletic fields and will be open to all 
children attending the public schools. 



































































































HIGHER STANDARD FOR BUSINESS 
COLLEGES. 


The movement to place the business or com- 
mercial schools, now conducted under private 
auspices, upon a higher plane, is growing rap- 
idly. It has found expression in the new or- 
ganization known as the American Commercial 
Schools Institution which already includes the 
leading and best business colleges in the United 
States. 

Its board of trustees met at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, last month and proceeded with 
the development of the plans of the Institution 
as far as the time at the disposal of the board 
would permit. A considerable amount of work 
had to be deferred until the next meeting of 
the board, which will be held in Baltimore for 
two or three days prior to the meeting of the 
E. C. T. A. 

The last clause of Section 8, Article 5, of 
the By-Laws of the Institution, was suspended 
for a term of five years. It is expected, how- 
ever, that affiliated schools shall use their in- 
fluence to carry out the requirements of the 
said section as far as possible by influencing 
their graduates to submit to examinations of 
the Institution and thereby secure the endorse- 
ment of the Institution upon their diplomas, 
This action of the board leaves it optional with 
the graduate, the purpose being to relieve the 
affiliated schools from a condition which might 
make the present requirement in that particu- 
lar somewhat oppressive. The clause suspended 
reads as follows: 

“No certificate or diploma shall be issued by 
an affiliated school, its officers or teachers to 
any person who has not completed a full course 
of study and passed the regular examinations 
as prescribed by the Institution.” 

Applications from a large number of schools 
were received, but for lack of time all were not 
acted upon. Those approved at the last meet- 
ing are as follows: 

Spencerian Commercial School, Enos Spen- 
cer, Principal, Louisville, Ky. 

Miller School, Charles M. Miller, Principal, 
New York City. 

Sandusky Business College, T. W. Bookmyer, 
Principal, Sandusky, O. 

Elliott Commercial School, B. W. Elliott, 
Principal, Wheeling, W. Va. - 

Springfield Business College, H. B. Henkel, 
Springfield, Tl. 

Shoemaker & Clark, W. S. Rogers and F. G. 
Allen, Principals, Fall River, Mass. 

“Hanley School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

American Commercial School, O. C. Dorney, 
Principal, Allentown, Pa. 

Lockyear Business College, M. H. Lockyear, 
Principal, Evansville, Ind. 

Sadler’s Bryant & Stratton Bus. Co., W. H. 
Sadler, President, Baltimore, Md. 

Salem Commercial School, Geo. P. Lord, 
Principal, Salem, Mass. 

Eagan School, John J. Eagan, Principal, Ho- 
boken, N. J. 

Brown’s Business College, G. 
Principal, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bristol Business College, Bristol, Tenn. 

Spencerian Business College, R. C. Spencer, 
President, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Other applications were laid on the table 
until the next meeting of the board. 

Dr. Edwin Leibfreed was elected to the posi- 
tion of Dean. Mr. Leibfreed has already opened 
the offices of the American Commercial Schools 
Institution in Washington, and hereafter all 
communications should be addressed to him. 

Applications for affiliation should be for- 
warded promptly to the Dean in order to secure 
consideration at the next meeting of the board. 
The Dean is preparing a series of booklets and 


W. Brown, 


other literature for the use of affiliated schools, 
to be used in explaining the advantages of the 
Institution and affiliation with it to their pros- 
pective students. 

Messrs. J. A. Lyons, Chicago, and G. W. 
Brown, St. Louis, were elected additional mem- 
bers of the board of trustees. The following 
resolution, of special interest, was passed: 

Resolved: It is the settled purpose and poli- 
ey of the board of trustees of the American 
Commercial Schools Institution not to advo- 
cate, suggest, recommend, condemn, or in any 
manner prejudice the publication, sale or use of 
any text books now used or to be used in the 
affiliated schools, 

A committee was appointed to prepare life 
certificates to be issued to teachers of affiliated 
schools. Applications for this certificate should 
be directed to the Dean. This certificate is 
issued to eligible teachers in affiliated schools 
without examination. 

The four years’ course of study for the di- 
ploma of the Institution, conferring a Bache- 
lor’s degree, was favorably considered, and 
teachers may matriculate immediately upon ap- 
plication to the Dean. The instruction is by 
correspondence. 

No definite action was taken in regard to the 
requirements of the course of study for affil- 
iated schools or the examinations for graduates 
in affiliated schools, as it was concluded to sub- 
mit these matters to the consideration of the 
Advisory Council before taking final action. 
The Advisory Council will be organized at a 


‘meeting to be called two or three days prior 


to the Baltimore meeting of the E. C. T. A. 

Literature of the American Institution will 
be supplied to schools that may desire to know 
of the advantages to them in affiliation with 
this National Institution. 


OPPOSE HIGH SCHOOL FRATS. 


Des Moines, Ia. A good deal of adverse sen- 
timent is being evidenced against the fraterni- 
ties in the high schools. Proper legislation to 
suppress these evils are being spoken of and, no 
doubt, will be carried out in the near future. 
Even former college fraternity men are opposed 
to these societies in the high schools and state 
that the proper place is in the university only. 
In speaking on the question a prominent ex- 
college man said: 

“Tt is simply a direct opposite for what the 
fraternity is founded. The primal movement 
was to foster the home spirit. In these high 
schools, the pupils have good homes and that 
condition needed at college is obviated by that 
fact. It is a fine thing in college and it is an 
honor to belong to one, but in high schools it 
is entirely out of place. Another point, when 
an under-fraternity man reaches college, he rea- 
sons wrongly that he knows all about fraterni- 
ties, which is entirely incorrect. He cannot un- 
derstand the first principles. One of the most 
forcible efforts to be made to force out this 
movement would be to have the national or- 
ganization not recognize a student who comes 
from lower order. If the student felt that he 
was not wanted in college, he would care less 
for fraternities in high school.” 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


New Orleans, La. At its January meeting 
the board of education increased the salary of 
Supt. Warren Easton from $2,500 to $3,000 per 
annum. The city council had refused to make 
the increase, whereupon the board took the 
matter in hand itself. The city attorney has 
now rendered a decision that the board’s action 
is illegal and it is likely that Mr. Easton will 
not receive the desired increase. 


Mr. Edward J. Bangs, for some years as- 
sistant to State Superintendent Bayliss, has 
announced his candidacy for the position of 
state superintendent on the Republican ticket, 


Supt. J. A. Pitman of Marlborough, Mass, 
has resigned his position to accept the princi- 
palship of the State Normal School at Salem, 
Mass. 

John D. Benedict, superintendent of schools 
for Indian Territory, has resigned his position. 
Edwin F. Moulton has been chosen associate 
superintendent of schools. 

Supt. J. U. White of Brookfield, Mo., has 
announced his candidacy for thé office of state 
superintendent of schools of Missouri. Mr. 
White was nominee of the Republicans in 1902, 
being defeated by Supt. Carrington, the present 
incumbent. 4 

Frank O. Draper, superintendent of schools 
at Hyde Park, Mass., has been. elected to a 
similar position at Pawtucket, R. I. 

Stratton D. Brooks, Cleveland’s new super- 
intendent, has spoken favorably upon the uni- 
versal adoption of the metric system. Educa- 
tors throughout the country are not slow to ex- 
press their approval of the methods of calcula- 
tion by decimals. A brief study of the metric 
tables will enable anyone to become proficient 
in the use of the system in a very short time. 


California. The state board of education has 
passed a rule providing that the State Univer- 
sity may not grant a high school teacher’s cer- 
tificate to its graduates before they have com- 
pleted a year’s post-graduate work. Persons 
who hold a normal certificate or who have had 
a year’s experience in teaching are exempt 
from the new rule. 


Boone, Ia. An order has been issued by the 
school board that text books belonging to pupils 
who have been afflicted with contagious or in- 
fectious diseases must be destroyed. The books 
of pupils who have been quarantined must also 
be burned, as a matter of protection against 
disease. At the same meeting the board dele- 
gated a committee to visit the local book dealers 
for the purpose of stopping the sale of second- 
hand books. It is held by members of the 
board that the indiscriminate purchase of old 
books gives opportunity for the spread of con- 
tagion. 





Mr. I. FRANK EDWARDS, 
Dizon, Il., 
Candidate'for State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Illinois. 
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Relation of School Board to Superintendent 


By E. C. Hughes, Member of Board of Education, 


The typical school director should be a man 
of affairs, accustomed to business transactions, 
quick of comprehension, large of grasp, compre- 
hensive in his mental surveys, calm and delib- 
erate in judgment, and with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the importance and the responsibility 
of the public trust he is called upon to assume 
and discharge. He should be both able and 
willing to discharge the duties devolving upon 
him gratuitously. In the larger cities the de- 
mand upon the time and energy and thought 
of every member of the school board is very 
great. Considered as a business institution 
alone, it is usually one of the largest and al- 
ways the most important in the community. 

The very conception of a free public school 
system would be marred, if not indeed wholly 
undermined, by any attempt to provide pecu- 
niary compensation for the services of the 
school board. Adequate compensation would 
afford occasion for partisan strife in school 
elections, for the election of incompetent men 
to the office, and for peculation and fraud. The 
man who is either unwilling or unable to de- 
vote the necessary time to this service gratui- 
tously will ordinarily be found to be an unfit 
man for the place. 


Qualities of a School Board Member. 


Each member of the school board should in 
general be a man. of liberal education, else he 
will either fail to grasp the full measure of its 
importance or to comprehend the full scope of 
its work. He should be a man of mature judg- 
ment, a judgment ripened by the lessons of 
life’s experience; hence, as a rule, at least in 
the larger cities, he should be over thirty years 
of age. He should be a busy man, for it is an 
axiom in the business world that the busiest 
men have the most time. The man of leisure 
and the man who has retired from the activi- 
ties of life because of advancing years will usu- 
ally devote neither the time nor the energy 
necessary to secure the best results. He should 
be a man of inherent probity and of: exalted 
moral and ethical principles, and his life in 
the community should have been so long and 
so well known as to have won for him the public 
confidence that inevitably flows from the pos- 
session of these qualities. He should represent 
the whole district and not a part of it, and he 
should be broad enough to consider any ques- 
tion from the standpoint of general, and not of 
local or sectional interest. He should be quick 
and decisive in action, clear and earnest in 
conviction, and fearless of criticism when in 
the right. He should boldly resist every at- 
tempt to inject partisanship or political strife, 
whether among the teaching force or in the 
general administration of the affairs of the 
district. And above all, he must be a man who, 
when he takes his oath of office, feels that he 
is assuming the most sacred and important 
trust that can be delegated to him by his fellow 
men. 

You may say this is an ideal, not merely a 
typical school director. Not at all! There are 
plenty of just such men in every community 
in our State. Is it suggested that such men 
will not serve upon the school board? I am 
not willing to believe it. If that has been the 
experience of any community, I prefer rather 
to believe that it is the fault of the community. 
If you tell me that such men are unwilling to 
serve, I answer you that you have not suffi- 
ciently tried. Such men are always patriotic; 
such men cannot fail to have a lofty coneep- 
tion of civic duty. They may refuse to seek 
positions of emolument or of honor; they may 

unwilling to seek, and even reluctant to ac- 
cept, the responsible duties and trusts involved 
in the work of the school board; but no fit man, 
possessed of a lofty conception of civic duty, 
will refuse to respond to the call, when ear- 
nestly made by his fellow citizens, realizing, as 
he must, that behind that call lies the mute 
appeal of the children who are to become the 





future men and women of our cities 
commonwealth. 

If in your respective cities you have not such 
a school board, go back to your homes with the 
firm resolve that duty—the duty you owe to 
the young—commands you to secure such mem- 
bers at your forthcoming school elections; and 
the call will not go unanswered. 


What of the Superintendent? 

But the city superintendent,—what of him? 
We must hold him up to view, and we must 
analyze him, we must know him, before we can 
definitely or properly consider the relations 
which should exist between him and the gov- 
erning body of the school system over which 
he is to preside. 

In the first place, the typical city superin- 
tendent should have a complete grasp of every 
part of the work of eduecation,—the sort of 
grasp which can come only from actual per- 
sonal contact and experience. It is said of our 
greatest captains of industry that they began 
at the bottom. So, too, the superintendent 
should in his earlier life have had sufficient ac- 
tual experience in every phase of the teacher’s 
work, from the class room to the supervision of 
a village or a graded school. 

In the larger cities, he should be a man of 
college or university training, and, in all cases, 
at least be graduated from a normal school. 
He must not only understand the art of sci- 
ence of teaching, but must be competent to 
guide and direct the teaching force. He must 
be above pettiness and bickerings and strife; 
he must be calm and deliberate in judgment, 
comprehensive in his views, able and willing 
to survey the entire field before he renders his 
decision. He must be sympathetic, charitable, 
and humane, and yet always firm and decisive. 
He must possess patience and tact. He should 
be pleasing in address and affable in manners. 
He must be diplomatic, without trimming; he 
must possess cleverness, without hypocrisy. 

His conception of the importance of his office 
and the sacredness of the trust that devolves 
upon him should be so exalted that he will 
seorn resort to political or other- intrigue, even 
for the sake of retaining his place. He must 
have a keen sense of the right and the wrong, 
and the moral courage at all times to uphold 
the one and oppose the other; and if occasion 
require, he should be strong enough and brave 
enough to sustain the right, to resist the wrong, 
even though he be compelled to stand alone 
against the board or the community. 


and our 


Must Have Business Judgment. 

There are other qualities of scarcely less im- 
portanee, which are equally essential in the 
competent city superintendent under our com- 
mon school system. He must be a man of large 
business grasp and of excellent judgment in 
business affairs, for he should be in constant 
touch with every practical and business interest 
of the district, and competent to advise the 
board in relation thereto. In order to properly 
discharge this function, he must not only ac- 
curately know, but correctly understand, the 
laws governing the schools and school districts. 
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Practical Knowledge. 


He must possess the qualities of generalship; 
he must be able to direct and control the forces 
that work under him. If he lack the power of 
initiative, he will lack efficiency, and his work 
will be a failure. He must be a constant stu- 
dent of the means and methods of education, 
and the uses to which it is to be applied in civic 
life. He must know the laws of hygiene by 
which the child is developed to youth, the youth 
of full-rounded, normal physical manhood and 
womanhood. Ile should be no tyro in the field 
of metaphysics, for without an adequate com- 
prehension of the laws governing the intellect- 
ual development of the young, he is not a fit 
person to be awarded the guardianship of their 
destinies. He should have no other work, no 
other interest, no other ambition; his whole 
heart and his entire energy should be devoted 
to his profession, the most noble, the most ex- 
alted, in which human energy may be em- 
ployed. 

Again it may be said that the foregoing is a 
picture of the ideal and not merely of the 
typical city superintendent. If so, I must again 
take issue. The qualities here described are 
not ideal, are not, I think, even rare. They 
are only such as may be reasonably expected 
from any man who has been endowed by nature 
with a normal mind, a normal conscience and 
a normal body, and who has lived rightly, de- 
voting himself with singleness of purpose to 


‘one great central life work. 


Having said thus much, it will scarcely be 
necessary to define in detail the relation of the 
school board to the superintendent, for the neec- 
essary intimacy of that relationship will at 
once be apparent to all. 


Committee Labors. 


The committee on buildings and grounds 
must study the growth of the different locali- 
ties in the city and the increase of school pop- 
ulation; and must estimate and report upon the 
necessity for new buildings, as well as upon 
their size, character and equipment. In the 
discharge of this work the city superintendent 
should be their faithful mentor and guide. 
They come from the busy walks of life and a 
large part of their time is devoted to the con- 
duct of their personal business and affairs. 

It may not be necessary, and ordinarily is 
not, that he should co-operate with or assist 
the auditing committee, but his advice should 
usually be sought and freely given in all mat- 
ters relating to the finances of the district. In 
the vast expenditures of our larger cities, all 
matters of finance are matters of importance, 
and in the aggregate require the utmost care 
and thought. The city superintendent is, 
broadly speaking, the general manager of this 
great business concern, whose importance re- 
lates not merely to the welfare of the tax- 
payers, but to the education and the character- 
building of those who will take their places in 
the succeeding generation. In my opinion, the 
city superintendent should be intimately ac- 
quainted with every business interest of the 
district, and so fully conversant with all its 
expenditures as to be a competent advisor in 
respect to any of them. 

In all matters relating to the work and duties 
of the committee on text books and courses of 
study, they are almost wholly dependent upon 
the superintendent. However well equipped 
they may be for the office they fill and however 
conscientiously and unremittingly they may de- 

Concluded on page 17. 
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Model Schoolhouse Plans and Specifications 


By J. W. McClymonds, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 


The planning of school buildings is largely 
a problem of sanitation. It is also a problem 
of aesthetic training. School buildings should 
be so planned as to serve best the purpose for 
which they are constructed, to-wit: the devel- 
opment of men and women, and this includes 
all that can be done for the occupants of the 
building in the way of health and the develop- 
ment of character. 


School Grounds. © 

First and foremost in the selection of a 
plant for school purposes for city children is 
the selection of school grounds. These grounds, 
so far as possible, should not be within two 
hundred feet of any electric car line. One of 
the most difficult things that the city schools 
have to contend with is the noise of traffic on 
the streets. 

In this country, school grounds should be 
selected with a view to the purpose for which 
they are to be devoted. A lot that would make 
a splendid building site for business or resi- 
dence purposes might be very poorly adapted 
for a school site. The grounds, it goes without 
saying, should be_ spacious enough to afford 
ample play ground for the number of pupils 
attending school. A school lot to adequately 
accommodate five hundred pupils should not 
be less than 300x300 feet, and a school ground 
for one thousand pupils should not be less than 
double this area. 

The character of the soil should be taken into 
consideration. The frontage is a matter that 
is of importance, so.that the building may be 
placed on the west frontage of the ground, and 
the slope to be from the building. The location 
of the building on the west frontage of the lot 
is important, as it furnishes a sunny and warm 
play ground to the east of the building. It also 
affords opportunity for opening the greatest 
number of rooms possible to the east, thus se- 
curing the best sunlight, and at the same time 
securing the location of rooms in the quietest 
section of the building. 


Model Schoolhouse Plans. 


The model plan for a country school house, 
and for a city school building, is composed of 
identically the same units—and that is the 
model school room. There are certain fixed 
limits in reference to a school room that cannot 
be passed without damage to the children. 

Authorities are agreed that the greatest dis- 
tance that children should be required to read 
writing on the blackboards is 30 feet. It there- 
fore follows that the greatest length of the 
school room should not exceed 32 feet. Light 
will follow in sufficient quantities a distance 
of 11% times the height of the light surface 
from the floor; that is, if a window be 12 feet 
from the floor, the greatest distance that the 
window will throw light in sufficient quantity 
to afford the most perfect conditions will be 18 
feet. But if the light is admitted in sufficient 
quantity, it has been demonstrated that a very 
acceptable light can be obtained in a room 24 
feet wide with a 13 foot ceiling. But to do this 
it is necessary to place the school desks as near 
the light as possible, leaving an aisle at least 
three feet wide on the dark side of the room. 
Taking these two things into consideration, a 
school room should not be in length more than 
32 feet, nor in width more than 24 feet. The 
height of the ceiling is determined largely by 
the number of stories there are in the building. 
If the building is but one story high, the ceiling 
should be made as high as possible. In this 





case it is possible to make the room wider than 
24 feet, but if building consists of two stories, 
the height of the ceiling should not exceed 13 
feet. 


Interior Finish and Equipment. 


The finish of the school room should be as 
plain as possible. No projections should be per- 
mitted in the room so as to afford opportunity 
for the lodgment for dust. The mouldings 
should be plain and so shaped that the dust can 
readily be removed from them. All book cases 
should be placed in the walls of the building so 
that the doors will come flush with the plaster- 
ing of the room. The windows should be placed 
3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet from the floor, and 
should be carried as near the ceiling as con- 
struction will permit. With proper construc- 
tion the glass surface can be brought within 6 
inches of the ceiling. All windows should be 
placed on one side of the room, to the left 
of the pupils, and these windows should 
be placed on the 32 foot side of the room. 
The windows should be placed as_ nearly 
to one end of the 382 foot side as_ pos- 
sible. Mullions between the windows should 
be as narrow as strength of construction will 
permit. The glass surface should be broken as 
little as possible with sash rails. 
face of a school room should not be less than 
one foot of glass for every 4% feet of floor 
surface. About 172 feet of glass will be re- 
quired for each school room of the size indi- 
eated above. If the glass of the windows is 
8 feet long it will take a width of window of 
21 feet for each room. 

The space on the 32 foot side of the room 
not occupied by windows will be in front of the 
children, thus permitting them to look into a 
pocket which is restful to the eyes. 


Interior Orientation. 


There should be two doors opening from each 
class room into the cloak room. This cloak 
room should be in no way connected with the 
hall, but should have an outside window. If 
possible this cloak room should be as much as 
seven feet wide and 24 feet in length. The 
cloak room should be of sufficient size to afford 
a safe place for the hats and wraps of the num- 
ber of children to be schooled in the class rooms. 
The location of these cloak rooms, if possible, 


The glass sur-: 


should be behind the teacher and the door lead- 
ing into the school room should be at least four 
feet wide and should be placed as near as pos- 
sible to the doors leading from the school room 
into the cloak room. 

The planning of a school building is the ar- 
ranging of the unit, the school room, in such a 
way as to secure the best lighting for the great- 
est number of rooms. The placing of these 
rooms so as to remove them the farthest from 
the noise of the streets, ete. 


Foundation and Drainage. 


The foundations of school building should be 
so constructed as to prevent moisture from col- 
lecting in the soil under the building. The best 
drainage can be secured by constructing in the 
school grounds a drainage sump connected di- 
rectly with the sewer. There should be placed 
at the foot of the foundation wall drainage pipe 
properly covered with rocks, this drainage pipe 
to connect with the drainage sump. Such con- 
struction will insure perfect dryness under the 
school building proper. 

Every school building should have within it 
a basement of sufficient height to be serviceable 
as a shelter for children in rainy weather, and 
for the installation of necessary heating appa- 
ratus and sanitary conveniences. The floor of 
this basement should be covered with concrete. 
The concrete, if possible, should be overlaid with 
bitumen. No drainage pipes, whether of iron 
or otherwise, should be covered up under a 
school building. A much safer way is to at- 
tach the drainage pipes to the ceiling of the 
basement, carry them through the wall, and 
connect them with the sewer outside of the 
building. One of the greatest dangers to the 
health of the children in a city school system 
is the sewer system. The leaders from the roof 
should not be connected by hoppers to the 
sewer. No matter how much care is taken, 
these hoppers are frequently out of order and 
the sewer gas is permitted to escape into the 
school yard. A safer construction is to sur- 
round the building with sewer pipe to be used 
for roof drainage only, and this drainage pipe 
to connect directly with the drainage sump in 
the school grounds. The leaders from the roof 
to be connected directly with this drainage pipe. 
In this way absolute safety is secured. 

Light and Lighting. 

Although sunlight in the school room is very 
desirable during the absence of the pupils, it 
cannot be admitted directly during the presence 
of the pupils—and yet light must be admitted. 
It is therefore important that the shades of the 
school room should be of a light, translucent 
material. We have found by experience that a 
light green shade is preferable. These shades 
when drawn will admit a limited amount of 
light. 

The most desirable light exposure in this cli- 
mate, for a school room, is the east end. If 
care is taken to roll up the shades in the even- 
ing, the school room will be warmed by the 
morning sun before the children are called to- 
gether, and then, too, the sunlight will give no 
trouble in the rooms after ten o’clock. A west- 
ern exposure is deemed more desirable than a 
southern, and a southern exposure is preferable 
to a northern exposure. All school rooms ought 
to be arranged so that direct sun rays can be 
admitted to them some time during the day. 
You can readily see that the sun’s rays in the 
room exposed to the south will be so bright that 

Concluded on page 18. 
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By ALFRED RONCOVIERI 


“I 


Examinations and Probations 






(Note: Since this article was prepared Mr. Ronco- 
vieri has been appointed Superintendent of the San Fran- 
cisco city and county schools. Supt. W. H. Langdon retired 


’ with the beginning of the year in order to accept the dis- 


trict attorneyship to which he was elected last fall. Mr. 
Roncovieri has been a member of the Board of Education 
for four years and its President for two years, ) 


A sound plan for the selection and appoint- 
ment of teachers is a much needed reform in the 
administration of public schools. Established 
custom and many private and personal interests 
were at first bitterly opposed to the competitive 
civil service system for the appointment of 
teachers as at present in vogue in the San Fran- 
cisco school department, but after a trial of 
several years the system has come to stay, for 
it rests upon sound principles, and practical 
measures have been adopted for carrying these 
principles into effect. 

I believe that public sentiment will erystal- 
lize our present plan into a law, making it com- 
pulsory on all city boards of education to select 
their teachers impersonally and on merit alone. 
In devising the present competitive system I 
was guided by the following principles found in 
areport addressed to the board of education in 
1901 by a select committee composed of Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan, President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, State Supt. Thos. J. Kirk, Prof. 
Cubberley, Dr. Burk and Prof. Elmer E. Brown. 
Principles Underlying the Selection of Teachers. 

1. The sole purpose of the public schools is 
education. No consideration whatever, other 
than the educational interests of pupils can 
honestly enter into any plan for the appoint- 
ment of teachers. In no sense do the schools ex- 
ist to provide employment for teachers. 

2. No one should be employed as a teacher 
who does not possess high personal character, 
liberal education and embody health and vigor. 

3. Successful experience is manifestly the 
best evidence of fitness for appointment. 

4. Professional training in the principles and 
practice of teaching is desirable, and is increas- 
ingly demanded in systems of public education. 

5. The duty of the board of education re- 
quires that these officers should frequently take 
the initiative in securing the best possible teach- 
ers for the schools under their management. It 
is not sufficient that they should merely select 
from the candidates who apply for appointment. 

6. The employment of any sort of personal 
or political influence to secure appointment to 
the teaching force, or the urging of any consider- 
ation other than fitness for the work of teaching 
as a ground for such appointment, is held to be 
an act of unprofessional conduct. 

Objective End of Education. 

As the real objective end of education is the 
rearing of a perfect citizen, so should it be the 
purpose of governing educational bodies to 
adopt and enforce a system through the exercise 
of which the services of the most competent 
pedagogues may be secured. It is not the edu- 
cational qualifications alone which denote the 
successful teacher any more than the adoption 
of an excellent course of study could be said to 
insure the successful education of a pupil. A 


ALFRED RONCOVIERI 
President Board of Education, San Francisco, Cal. 


teacher must be, aside from the standpoint of 
academic qualifications, of agreeable disposition, 
strong personality, good bearing and address, 
as well as being perfectly sound in health and 
possessed of sufficient bodily vigor to do effect- 
ive teaching. The importance of a teacher’s life 
work can not be under-estimated. To her is 
entrusted a solemn, sacred duty, as the child 
comes directly under her control during its 
formative period. None can gainsay the fact 
that the force of the teacher’s example and the 
general environment of the class room exercise 
an important part in this impressionable stage 
of a child’s career. 


Competitive Civil Service. 

The present competitive civil service method 
of appointing the teachers of the San Francisco 
school department has been in force for the 
past four years; but it was not formally adopted 
and made a permanent feature of the school 
administration of this city until May, 1904. In 
preparing the present competitive plan and in 
proposing its permanent adoption my object was 
to eliminate and prevent all political or social 
“pupils” from exercising their pernicious influ- 
ence in the conduct of school affairs. The sys- 
tem is simple and has given us splendid results. 

The competitive examinations are based on 
questions relating to the theory and practice of 
teaching and are both oral and written. They 
are held annually, generally in June or July. 
This time of the year is selected because it gives 
the teachers from every part of the state an 
opportunity to come to San Francisco to take 
the examinations. In the written examination, 
which is the first held, ten questions are pro- 
pounded, five in the forenoon session and the 
remainder in the afternoon. The papers are 
submitted to a committee of principals who 
mark the percentages. This committee of Ex- 
aminers consists of ten persons, one and the 
same question being submitted to each of the 
Examiners for the determination of the per- 
centage. To insure absolute impartiality a sys- 
tem has been adopted by which the identity of 
the candidates is completely hidden, and in fact 
is not divulged or known to anyone until the 
percentages attained by the competitor in both 
the written and oral examinations have been 
decided. 


The only conditions imposed upon candidates 


are that they must be the holders of at least a 
grammar grade certificate, of good moral char- 
acter, bodily health and vigor. 


An Oral Examination. 

The oral examination is conducted by the 
board of education, consisting of four members 
and the superintendent of schools. The main 
object of this examination is to ascertain the 
candidate’s visible qualifications, such as age, 
address, personality, education, experience, con- 
scientiousness, enthusiasm, devotion and force 
of character. Two hundred’is the maximum 
credits which a candidate may attain, one hun- 
dred credits being allowed for each examination. 


Teachers Favor the System. 

The favor in which these examinations are 
held is evident by the increasing number of 
participants each year. Of those who took the 
examination of 1904, 101 have been appointed 
to the Day Substitute Class and from the list 
of this year 76 have thus far been selected in 
the order of their standing in the examination. 

It is not difficult to account for the eagerness 
displayed by teachers to secure positions in this 
city. San Francisco offers the most attractive 
field of labor on the coast,—higher salary, per- 
manent tenure, social and educational advan- 
tages, and finally, the enjoyment of a pension 
at the time of retirement. 


While the successful candidate in the exam- 
ination secures a position in the Department 
as a member of the Substitute Class, the fact of 
such membership insures no guarantee of per- 
manency to her position. Her future success 
or failure and the permanency of position de- 
pends upon the result of her own labor, for 
upon being assigned to a class from the substi- 
tute list she enters upon what is known as a 
probationary period of two years’ duration. If 
upon the expiration of this probationary period 
the reports of the principals under whom the 
teacher has taught are favorable as to her teach 
ing qualifications and ability to enforce disci- 
pline, she is elected a regular member of the 
teaching force by the Board of Education, upon 
recommendation of the superintendent. She 
now becomes what is known as a regular teacher, 
and the tenure of her occupation is for life, 
subject, however, to good behavior and efficiency 
and to her compliance with the rules governing 
teachers’ positions. If on the other hand three 
unfavorable reports are made against a proba- 
tionary teacher by three principals who have 
given the probationer a fair trial in class room 
work, the probationer is dropped from the roll. 


The Probationary Period. 

The: probationary period under the eyes of 
competent judges of teachers’ work is most im- 
portant, for upon its successful termination de- 
pends the permanent employment of the teacher 
in the department. Not less important, how- 
ever, are the duties devolving upon the princi- 
pals, the superintendent and the board of edu- 
cation, for upon their reports and actions de- 
pend the selections of the personnel of our 
teachers. To appoint a teacher for life who had 

Concluded on page 18. 
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A SCHOOL BOARD DUTY. 

The annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendents of the National Educational 
Association will be held February 28, March 
1 and 2, at Louisville, Ky. 

This national gathering of superintendents 
is the most important of the year. It not 
only brings together the leading educators of 
the land, but takes up for solution problems 
which affect every school system, be it large 
or small. 

Every superintendent of the school system 
should attend. The inspiration, the practical 
knowledge and the professional strengthening 
which he gathers here can be carried back to 
his own school system. Thus, the value of 
these gatherings to the common school inter- 
ests are immeasurable. 

The duty of the school board here is plain. 
It should not only permit the superintendent 
to attend, but should order him to go and cover 
the expense out of the school fund. No ex- 
pense incurred by the board will yield a better 
return towards raising the standard of the 
schools. The gogd things which the superin- 
tendent carries home with him he will give 
to the schools. 

School boards all over the country have 
recognized the importance of these national 
gatherings and now order their superinten- 
dents to attend, covering the expense out of 
the school treasury. In fact the greater ma- 
jority of school boards now cover the superin- 
tendent’s expense, which, considering the re- 
turns received, is only nominal. 

The duty of the school board is to make the 
superintendent go whether he wants to or not, 
and to compel him upon his return to make a 
concise report of the great educational meet- 
ing to his board. 


ALL EYES ON SAN FRANCISCO. 

In view of the fact that the National Educa- 
tional Association will hold its great meeting 
for 1906 at San Francisco, Cal., the attention 
of the school public is more or less directed to 
that city. 

Its doings therefore in the educational] field 
will be of more than passing interest. Its 
school system is organized upon plans different 
from that of all other cities. Its recent move- 
ments in the direction of school architecture 
are marvellous, considering the size, age and 
location of the city. 

In a recent communication to the editor of 
this journal, Mr. Alfred Roncovieri, formerly 
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President of the Board of Education and now 
Superintendent of Schools, says: 

“T wish to say that San Francisco has re- 
cently voted nearly $4,000,000 for new 
school construction and that I have been most 
interested in reading the articles and studying 
the plans on school architecture which your 
valuable paper regularly contains in each of 
its issues. I have also your booklet on school 
architecture and have taken much interest in 
it. I will be very glad to receive suggestions 
that would assist me in getting any plans that 
you consider would make suitable study in the 
preparation of the plans for our new Lowell 
High School which is to cost $450,000.” 

The enormous sum of money appropriated 
for new school buildings indicates a progres- 
sive spirit on the part of the people as re- 
flected through the Board of Education. 

The school architects of the Pacific Coast 
have made some wonderful strides in the direc- 
tion of buildings that are not only dignified 
in exterior design but also ingenious in orien- 
tation and reasonable in cost. With the spirit 
shown by the San Francisco people some 
splendid results in the field of school architec- 
ture may be looked for. 

Mr. Roncovieri is in himself a guarantee 
that the best thought and study in the field 
of school architecture will find expression in 
the school buildings about to be erected in the 
city of San Francisco. 


CHEAP SCHOOL BOOKS. 

During the past few years we have heard a 
great deal about cheap school books. The 
legislative measures in the direction of cheap- 
ness, which have been introduced in Kansas, 
Kentucky and other states, have offered the 
daily press of the several states ample food 
for discussion and the politician plenty of 
ammunition for stump oratory. 

The arguments which have grown out of 
these measures and their presentation by poli- 
ticians and the public press, have been, at 
times, of the most demagogical kind and have 
invariably appealed to the thoughtless and the 
ignorant classes. 

School books have their commercial as well 
as educational value. They should primarily 
possess the educational value or serviceability 
in. the highest possible degree. Their price 
should be fixed in keeping with the cost of 
production, leaving a reasonable margin of 
profit for the publisher and dealer. 

Thus, the first consideration in the selection 
of a text book is quality and not cost. But, 
in these conflicts where the educational in- 
terests are brought into the wedge of political 
strife the cost becomes the first and apparently 
only consideration. The price of books is 
fixed by a set of politicians and an enormous 
saving to the state is figured on paper and 
submitted to an unthinking public. Politicians 
see millions of saving to the people and shout 
the achievement from the house tops in sten- 
torian tones. No further inquiry is made. 

The fact, however, remains that school books 
like every other commodity are produced in 


grades and qualities. Just as you can buy a 
stove that is cheap in first cost, and yet expen- 
sive in fuel consumption, so you can purchase 
a cheap and unserviceable school book. 

Wherever state school authorities have fixed 
a nominal price for school books the quality 
has proportionately deteriorated. Commercial 
enterprise has readily adapted itself to meet 
the new condition. Old discarded school 
books have been revived. Defunct copyrights 
have been dug out. Forgotten plates have 
been reclaimed from junk shops. Paper mills 
have worked off their cheapest wood pulp pro- 
duct into these books. Book binders have 
slapped the printed sheets together at break 
neck speed and with sufficient care that the 
books would hold together, at least, until they 
reached the pupil. And then carloads of these 
thrashy books have been shipped from pub- 
lishing centers into the cheap states. 

The paper mill has furnished cheap paper 
and still made a profit; the printer has ren- 
dered poor press work and still made a profit; 
the book binder wrapped the books into cheap 
binding and still made a profit. The only man 
who gets no profit is the author who died a 
century ago. His heirs do not know of his 
guilt in the direction of school book author- 
ship. 

If the politician believes that the publishers 
lost money in the transaction he is ignorant 
of the laws of trade and commerce. The 
state that buys cheap books will get exactly 
what it pays for and the margin of profit to 
the publisher remains practically the same. 
The only difference here is that some pub- 
lishers make cheap books while others merely 
make good books. 


In the purchase of an inferior school book 
there is a loss somewhere which must be ap- 
parent to every thoughtful man. The pupil 
suffers that loss; no one else. But, the pupil 
is entitled to the best text book which ad- 
vanced educational effort can produce. To 
give him anything less than that is to deprive 
him of something which is received by the 
child in the more progressive commonwealth 
not dominated by cheap politicians. 


The cartoon and editorial in last month’s 
School Board Journal picture the present 
situation quite accurately and at the same 
time conservatively. The number of encourag- 
ing letters upon the policy adopted by this 
journal give some idea of the trend of thought. 
The following extract from one of many let- 
ters may be submitted as a sample: 


“T am glad to see that you are taking notice 
of the great evil as indicated in your leading 
editorial in the January number, and the 
article on Text Books and Book Trusts on 
page 23. I have been waiting for years to 
find an unsubsidized educational journal that 
had the backbone to come out and talk plainly 
about this most unrighteous condition of 
affairs. 


“We talk about graft in our large insurance 
and other financial institutions. There is 
graft infinitely worse in its destruction of 
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To the memory of the late president of 
the University of Chicago. 


good morals—the perversion of honest dealing 
and its degrading influences, and which does 
its work right close to our homes and in the 
midst of our families, and that is graft that 
subsidizes boards of education, superinten- 
dents, teachers and school officers. This graft 
can be found to a greater or less extent in 
every community. It is the graft that poisons ; 
it is the graft that is hard to uncover; it is 
the graft that threatens the bread and butter of 
educators; it is the graft that is first sug- 
gested by the host at the dinner table to his 
unsuspecting guest; it is the graft that is alto- 
gether damnable in every respect that you look 
at it. 

“Tf there is a journal in. this country that 
is in a position to open up thoroughly on this 
subject of book trusts and dishonest methods 
practiced by them, and arouse the public con- 
science to a realization of the actual facts, it 
has a great future before it, and will have 
accomplished a great good.” 


PRIVATE VERSUS STATE COLLEGES. 

The university life of this country has 
brought to the surface a serious discussion as 
to the relative merits of state institutions of 
learning and those maintained by private 
means. The question is ably discussed on both 
sides with the arguments, however largely in 
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A financial problem confronts Chicago 
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favor of the state institutions. 

The more recent utterances on the subject 
emanate from President James of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, as follows: 

“Endowed institutions, whether under priv- 
ate or church control, have done a vast service, 
but, on the other hand, they have the defects 
of their virtues. 
whether private or state, are by nature con- 
servate. They resist changes and improve- 
They fight progress almost as a law 
the more completely they are removed from 
the necessity of appeal to the life of their own 
generation for support, the more set do they 
become in their conservatism, the more bul- 
warked in their opposition to all progress. 
They may by their wealth defy the currents of 
progress. They may oppose themselves to all 
forward movements. They not only may do 
so, but in nearly every instance in history they 
have done so. 

“The history of every European country 
demonstrates that these bodies, the universities 
and colleges, have had to be reformed by law. 
Left to themselves they have suffered of dry 
rot in an extreme form. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge fought bitterly all attempts to force 
them into line with modern progress. It was 
the forcible subjection of the German univer- 
sity to the directing power of the government 
which broke up the crust of conservatism and 





President W. O. Thompson retires from 
Columbus, O., School Board. 


Educational institutions, 


President Eliot drawing conclusions on Football 


for 1906. 


paved the way for that wonderful career of 
progress which put Germany at the head of 
scientific progress. 

“Even in our own country our colleges and 
universities have the same opposition to edu- 
cation and progress to record. If the people 
in this country had handed over to college and 
university faculties the decision of the import- 
ant educational’ questions which they have had 
to settle in the last 50 years, we should have 
today practically no high school system, or one 
of comparatively little value. We should have, 
to a large extent, no professional schools of 
high quality at all. Fortunately for us, how- 
ever, our institutions as a whole, have been so 
poverty stricken that they have been compelled 
to appeal to the community continually for 
funds, and in so doing they have been forced 
into lines of progress which have become more 
and more evident in the past few years.” 


New York City. The board of education has 
granted substantial increases in the salaries of 
its chief officials. A. Emerson Palmer, secre- 
tary of the board, had his salary increased from 
$4,500 to $5,000. Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, archi- 
tect and superintendent of public school build- 
ings, received a raise of $2,000. His salary will 
hereafter be $10,000. Henry R. Cook, auditor, 
and Patrick Jones, supply agent, also had their 
salaries increased to $5,500 each. 
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VALUE OF AN AUDITORIUM. 


The importance of an assembly room is so 
evident that the reasons need only be stated. 
They are as follows: 

First, the occasional assembling of all the 
pupils adds greatly to the esprit de corps of a 
school. An opportunity is afforded to the prin- 
cipal to address his school as a whole under 
conditions that are far more impressive than 
when pupils are addressed in their separate 
class rooms. it enables the principal to con- 
duct general exercises in marching, music, gym- 
nastics, etc. It enables the principal, also, to 
call together his whole school from time to 
time to listen to interesting and valuable ad- 
dresses, lectures, stereopticon exhibitions, ete. 

Secondly, a school auditorium affords the 
means for using the school building as a social 
center for the district in which it is located. In 
a city such as ours, with few public halls that 
can be used as meeting places for citizens and 
parents, the school auditorium is almost a ne- 
cessity. But even were public halls available 
without cost, they would not fully meet the 
wants of the school community. The school 
building focuses, as no other institution can, 
the wants and aspirations of all the people; here 
their children gather from day to day; it is 
their own building maintained by the taxes 
which they pay; here are no social distinctions; 
no distinctions of race, nationality, occupation 
or creed.—Extract from Annual Report of A. 
B. Poland, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


Architecture and Graft. 


The building committee of the board of edu- 
cation of Atlanta, Ga., recently drafted resolu- 
tions that effect the acceptance of architects’ 
plans submitted for new school buildings. The 
main idea in these resolutions is to eliminate 
the question of “graft” among architects which 
enters so largely in the practice of letting con- 
tracts. The rules are substantially as follows: 


1. To prohibit personal interviews on the 
part of architects in behalf of their plans. No 
architect will be allowed to present his plans in 
person, nor speak in their behalf unless re- 
quested by the committee. : 


2. All plans will be submitted by number 
and not by name of architect. This is done to 
insure perfect fairness in the competition. The 
names of architects will be removed from their 
plans by a disinterested party before they are 
presented to the committee. 


3. Any architect who discloses the identitv 
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of his plans to the committee will be removed 
from the competition. 


4. The committee will not announce when or 
where they will meet, nor the date of their de- 
cision. 

5. Plans will be open for any one to see and 
diseuss prior to the final action of the com- 
mittee. 

6. The committee shall reach a decision in 
30 days. 


Large or Small High Schools. 


St. Paul, Minn. The desirability of erecting 
smaller high school buildings in various parts 
of the city as against a large central school is 
being discussed. It is contended by the advo- 
cates of the small building plan that it is more 
economical to operate several schools of not 
more than 500 pupils than a larger one. The 
principal, the teachers and the pupils are 
brought closer to one another in a smaller 
school and the work of all is consequently bet- 
ter. A central building to be easily accessible 
must be in the heart of the city, probably in the 
business section, where the students are exposed 
to incongenial and sometimes undesirable moral 
surroundings. Much time is lost in travel and 
the expense incurred in street car fare im- 
poses a hardship on some parents. 


New School Buildings. 

The contract for the new high school building 
at Fairmont, W. Va., has been awarded to Hol- 
bert & Spedden, of that city. Their bid was 
$59,000. This does not include the heating 
plant, furniture and equipment. It is estimated 
that the total cost will be $80,000, including the 
site, which costs $10,000. 

The building will have a full basement story 
in which will be the heating plant, rooms for 
manual training and kitchen and dining room, 
The first floor will have the principal’s office, 
general reception room, teachers’ private re- 
tiring room and five class rooms, with toilet and 
cloak rooms. 

The second floor will have seven class rooms, 
reading room and library, with toilet and cloak 
rooms. The third floor will have a lecture room 
with physical and chemical laboratories on op- 
posite sides, a large gymnasium, with toilet, 
shower baths, and lockers for boys and girls, 
A special feature of the building will be the 
auditorium that will seat about eight hundred 
people. The main room of the auditorium will 
be on the first floor in the rear with entrances 
at both sides, while there will be a baleony with 
entrances from the second floor. This building 
is to stand on a commanding site of three acres 
in the south-eastern section of the city. The 
general style of architecture is English classic, 





NEW HIGH SCHOOL, Naugatuck, Conn, 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects, New York City. 
Courtesy, Supt. F. W. Eaton. 


~ WOODWORKING ROOM. 


Two Interior Views of the New High School, Naugatuck, Conn. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


NEW ST. LEO’S PARISH SCHOOL, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Watson & Huskel, Architects. 











NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, Cedar Grove, Cabin Creek School District, W. Va. 
David Dick, Architect, Charleston, W. Va. 
Capacity, 400 pupils. Cost, $3,600. 
Heated with natural gas. Ventilation produced by carrying air up flue. 











FIRST FLOOR PLAN; NEW SCHOOL, CEDAR GROVE, W. VA. 








LEO’S PARISH SCHOOL, 
Watson & Huskel, Architects, Philadelphia. 





NEW SCHOOL BUILDING, District No. 6, Richfield, Minn. 
L. Jepson, Architect, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cost $6,000, exclusive of heating and ventilation. So constructed that roof 
may be raised and two rooms added above. Built of Menomonie 
Sand Moulded Brick and Sandstone Trimmings. 

Hardwood Floor. Slate Blackboards. 
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FLOOR PLAN; NEW SCHOOL, RICHFIELD, MINN. 
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THE LOUISVILLE MEETING. 
Department of Superintendence. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1906, 
Topic—Moral and Religious Education in the 
Public Schools. 

Means Afforded by the Public School for 
Moral and Religious Training—T. A. Mott, su- 
perintendent of schools, Richmond, Ind. 

The Effect of Moral Education in the Public 
School upon the Civic Life of the Community 
—W. O .Thompson, president of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Woman’s Part in Public School Education— 
Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre, member of the board of 
education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

What Kind of Education is Best Suited to 
Boys in the Grades and High School ?—Reuben 
Post Halleck, principal of the Boys’ High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 

What Kind of Education is Best Suited to 
Girls in the Grades and in the High School ?— 
(Speaker to be announced later.) 

Address—The Study of Arithmetic in Amer- 
ican Schools—Dr. Simon Newcomb. 

- WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1906. 
Topic—Means of Improving the Efficiency of 
the Grammar School. 








SUPT. E. H. MARK, 
Louisville, Ky. 


SUPT. W. J. SHEARER, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


R. P. HALLECK, 
Louisville, Ky. 





M. V. O’SHEA, 
Madison, Wis. 





SUPT, J. H. PHILLIPS, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Suggestions for the Improvement of the 
Study Period—Frank M. McMurry, professor 
of Theory and Practice of Teaching, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York city. 

Eliminations and Modifications in the Course 
of Study—Martin G. Brumbaugh, professor of 
Pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

How Can the Supervising Influence of Gram- 
mar School Principals Be Improved ?—Lewis 
H. Jones, president of State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Business Meeting. 

Round Table, City Superintendents of the 
Larger Cities. Leader, Dr. Ida C. Bender, su- 
pervisor of Primary Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Round Table, City Superintendents of the 
Medium and Smaller Cities. Leader, James H. 
Phillips, superintendent of schools, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Round Table, State and County Superintend- 
ents. Leader, C. P. Cary, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Round Table for the Discussion of Reformed 
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SUPT. JOHN W. CARR, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
President, Department of Superintendence. 


SUPT. C. H. KEYES, 
Hartford, Conn. 


MRS. A. E. HYRE, 
Cleveland, O. 








L. H. JONES, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


OFFICERS AND SPEAKERS AT LOUISVILLE MEETING 


Spelling. Leader, Supt. W. H. Elson, superin. 
tendent of schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Address—The Incorrigible Child—Miss Julig 
Richman, district superintendent of schools, 
New York City. 
Address—(Subject to be announced later)— 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Denver, Colo. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1906. 


Public School Conditions in the Southwest 
Territories-—(Speaker to be announced later.) 

What Should Be the Basis for the Promotion 
of Teachers and the Increase of Teachers’ Sal- 
aries ?—James H. Van Sickle, superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, Md. 

The Next Step in the Salary Campaign— 
(Speaker to be announced later.) 

Topic —Industrial Training in the Public 
Schools. 

What Form of Industrial Training Is Most 
Practical and Best Suited to the Country 
Child?’—O. J. Kern, superintendent of schools 
for Winnebago County, Rockford, Ill. 

What Form of Industrial Training Is Most 
Practical and Best Suited to the City Child? 
Charles H. Keyes, superintendent of schools, 
South District, Hartford, Conn. 

Art as Related to Manual Training. 





W. 0. THOMPSON, 
Columbus, O. 





SUPT. C. P. CARY, 


SUrs.. IT. A, MOTT, 
Madison, Wis. 


Richmond, Ind. 


oS 


{. G. BRUMBAUGH, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE N. E. A., FEBRUARY 27 TO MARCH 1. 
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og anh Answers. 


Under this heading all or- 
dinary questions on school 
administrative problems are 
answered. If an immediate 
reply by letter is requested a 
stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope should be enclosed. If 
the case requires special in- 
vestigation a reply should 
not be looked for in less than 
a week’s time. Unless spe- 
cially stipulated the answer 
will appear in this column. 


Cost of School Buildings. 

Question: How can the probable cost of a 
school building be estimated? What rules are 
usually adopted in estimating such cost? F. 
M. B., Richmond, Va. 

Answer: When a board of education has in 
contemplation the erection of a school house 
the question of cost is a leading one. Either 
itis desired to know what a building of a cer- 


‘tain capacity will cost, or else how far a stipu- 


lated amount of money will go. In either case 
the answer cannot’ be given with any degree of 
accuracy. 

This is largely due to the variation in differ- 
ent sections of the country of the labor condi- 
tions, the accessibility to building material cen- 
ters, ete., ete. Again, much depends upon the 
class of building desired. Some boards want 
the plainest and cheapest construction obtain- 
able while others desire a pretentious architec- 
ture and some elegance: in interior design and 
fnish. Any attempt to give an estimate as to 
the probable cost must be based upon an aver- 
age, well designed and well constructed build- 
ing. An average or ordinary condition must 
also be assumed as to the facilities at command 
in securing labor and material and the natural 
surroundings and condition of the building site. 

Per Cubic Foot. The average cost on twenty- 
five first-class Grammar and Primary school 
buildings, erected in the city of Boston during 
the period of 1895 and 1905, was 20 cents per 
cubic foot. The cost ranged from the lowest 
16 cents to the highest 24 cents. In Chicago 
the cost ranged from 20 to 24 cents, making an 
average cost of 22 cents per cubic foot. In St. 
Louis, Mo., the average cost on fifteen school 
buildings erected during the past seven years 
was 1514 cents per cubic foot. The average for 
the dues cities is about 19 cents. 

Per Pupil. The cost of thirty-three Grammar 
and Primary school buildings in the city of 
Boston erected during the period of 1895 to 
1905, ranged from $121.64 to $203.65 per pupil, 
oran average of $160.00 per pupil. In Chicago, 
Ill., during a period of three years on seven 
buildings the cost has averaged $174.00 per pu- 
pil; in St. Louis, Mo., during the period of 
seven years the cost on fifteen buildings has 
averaged $123.00 per pupil. The average for 
the three cities is about $152.00. 

Per Room. The cost per room for a first class 
Grammar and Primary school ranged from 
$3,000 to $5,000 per room, in accordance with 
the variation in the cost of labor and material 
and the natural conditions of the building site. 


What Is an Air-Washer? 

Question: I have seen some mention some- 
where in your journal of an air washer in 
school buildings. What is it, and what is its 
value? M. B. R., Utica, N. Y. 

Answer: There are a number of school 
buildings and libraries throughout the United 
States that have installed a so-called air- 
washer. It is designed to cleanse the air from 
dust and soot before passing into the school 
rooms. The devise consists of a series of baffle 
Plates so arranged, in the inlet duct in the base- 
ment, so as to arrest every dust particle and 
then pass the air through several sprays of 
water, thus thoroughly washing it before pass- 
ing into the class rooms. Another method con- 
Sists of the use of a vat filled with moistened 
coke through which the air passes before going 
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into the upper ducts. A third and simpler 
method comprises a series of sprays emanating 
from perforated water pipes. These pipes are 
so arranged that the sprays practically form a 
thin sheet of water. 

The air thus manipulated not only becomes 
cleansed but also moistened at the same time. 
The degree of moisture to be infused into the 
school room may be automatically regulated so 
as to make it equal to the outdoor air. 


Schoolhouse Plans. 

Question: If you have for sale a book of 
plans for school buildings, kindly send me a 
descriptive circular, F. K. Congdon, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Northampton, Mass. 

Answer: We publish “Bruce’s Manual on 
School Architecture,” which is given free as a 
premium to the American School Board Jour- 
nal. It treats, in nutshell form, all the essen- 
tials in modern school architecture. Circular 
matter has been sent. 


Iowa Text Book Adoptions. 


Question: Can you supply me with a list of 
the counties in Iowa which will adopt text 


books during the coming spring? H. M. R., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Answer: Following is a list of counties in 


Towa which will adopt text-books for the rural 
schools during the coming few months. The 
list also includes the county superintendent, 
who is, in each case, the chairman of the county 
board of education. The boards will adopt the 


books for a period of five years beginning June 
1, 1906. 


County. Superintendent. Post Office. 
Appanoose.....W. M. Spears......Centerville 
Buena Vista... J. E. Durkee. ...Sioux Rapids 
Butler.........I2Ida F. Leydig.........Allison 
Cherokee. ..... Agnes J. Robertson. .Cherokee 


Clay.. ....H. F. Fillmore! .......Spencer 
Davis. . err err Harvey O. Roland. . Bloomfield 


Emmet ...-Maria Z. Pingrey. ..Estherville 
Greene........A. J. Oblinger.......Jefferson 
Grundy....... J. D. Adam. ...Grundy Center 
Hardin........Mrs. Ella B. Chassell. .Eldora 
Harrison......D. E. Brainard.........Logan 
Howard....... Helen L. Chapin... .....Cresco 
Jasper.........John E. Roberts. ......Newton 
Johnson....... L. H. Langenberg.. .Iowa City 
Jones......... Clifford B. Paul..... Anamosa 
BMRs sa 4sa0see J. E. Vance...........Marion 
Louisa........C. R. Wallace........Wapello 
Madison.......T. H. Stone........Winterset 
Mahaska...... Jas. P. Dodds. ......Oskaloosa 
Marshall...... Mary E. Hostetler..Marshallt’n 
| Pee) Se eee Glenwood 
Mitchell.......Jay A. Lapham.........Osage 
Muscatine.....F. M. Witter.......Muscatine 
O’Brien. ...... Nellie Jones . .Primghar 
to ee eee LeMars 
5 cnek ane Z. C. Thornburg... .DesMoines 


Pattawattamie. O. J. McManus.Council Bluffs 


Ringgold......Mrs. L. L. Richardson. Mt. Ayr 

Shelby. .......George A. Luxford.....Harlan 

is ancassee D. E. Brown...........Toledo 

Winneschiek...Ellis J. Hook........ Decorah 

Worth.........0. E. Gunderson. ..Northwood 
Pure School Crayons. 

Question: I saw in the January number 


page 13, under the topic of Injurious Crayons 
the analysis of crayons. Who manufactures 
the pure chalk No. 1? Where can I purchase 
it? J. Reuben Beachler, Superintendent, Eaton 
Ohio. 

Answer: The analysis of school crayons was 
made by competent authorities in Milwaukee, 
Wis., over a year ago. The writer of the ar- 
ticle on page 18 of the January number merely 
quotes from the exhaustive report on that test 
published in these columns at that time. The 
analysis of the common school crayons was re- 
peated in other cities with similar results. 

The names of the manufacturers of pure 
chalk crayons will be found in the columns of 
this journal. We have refused, and shall con- 
tinue to refuse, to advertise any school crayons 
that are injurious to the health of pupils and 
teachers. 

Hundreds of school boards—yes, we are war- 
ranted in saying thousands—have discarded the 
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use of crayons adulterated with Plaster Paris. 
In many instances school officials, in ordering 
crayons, exact a guarantee that the crayons are 
absolutely free from this obnoxious ingredient. 


A Shiny Blackboard. 


Question: In planning our schoolhouse the 
architect specified a composition blackboard 
which was put on like plastering and one of our 
men did the work. The boards were too light, 
so a year ago we put on some liquid slating sev- 
eral times during the year, which made them 
glossy, ete. This year we repeated it and our 
trouble was increased. We feel that the first 
slating was not just right, but the other times 
it was right. We have tried gasoline, sand and 
emery paper, steel shavings, several varnish-re- 
moving liquids, with no result. 

Can you suggest a remedy? Could we give 
them another coat of that material next spring? 
C. H. Cremer, Cashton, Wis. 

Answer: A personal inspection would de- 
termine more readily the steps to be taken. 

First of all the present composition must be 
removed, ““his can be accomplished by apply- 
ing woc aleohol or rubbing the surface with 
sand paper. 

Then apply a first class liquid slating. Do 
not attempt to get cheap material. Use only 
the best. 

You may obtain this from any of the school 
supply firms now advertising in the columns 
of our journal. Consult the advertising pages 
or the School Supply Directory. 


GOOD ADVICE ON HEATING AND 
VENTILATION. 
Editor, School Board Journal: 

I notice the inquiries of J. M. Greenwood 
relative to heating and ventilation in the “Ques- 
tions and Answers” column of your January 
number, and have read your reply with much 
interest. You give him some very good advice 
except in one part, viz., regarding the outlet. 
I am sure that no room, unless very small, can 
be properly ventilated with but one outlet. In 
any such room there will be times when the 
pure air is not equally distributed; at every 
window there is a down current of air, especially 
is this true if the outside temperature is cooler 
than the inside. This will be true, regardless 
of whether the windows are tight or not. 

Under the windows a vent should be placed 
connected in some manner with the ventilating 
flue. This brings the warm air from the ceiling 
down where the people are in the room, and at 
the same time carries away the foul air that 
has been vitiated by the breathing of the pupils. 

In some systems of heating this down draft 
at the windows has been obviated by placing a 
steam radiator at the windows with the expec- 
tation that the heat from the radiator will cause 
an upeurrent of air. Of course this will be 
true if the radiator is warm, but the stronger 


‘this up current of air is the poorer the ventila- 


tion will be in the room, and the more unequal 


the temperature will be between the ceiling and 
the floor. 


A room to be perfectly ventilated should have 
vents about the room so that the outlets will 
draw equally and thus distribute equally the 
pure warm air coming into the room. These 
vents should be placed at the floor, not near the 
floor. Of course; the air should be driven into 
the building by some mechanical means if good 
ventilation is expected. 


The following test was made in the assembly 
room of the new high school at Waukesha. This 
room is exposed to the weather on three sides, 
and the proportion of window space to floor 
space is very large. The ceiling is 23 feet from 
the floor. A thermometer was placed at the 
ceiling, and one on the floor directly beneath, 
and they did not vary 3 degrees. Of course, if 

Concluded on page 19. 































































































Springfield, Ill. The teachers’ association of 

Sangamon county adopted a resolution at its 
last meeting that no member shall accept a po- 
sition to teach at less than $40 per month for 
a term of nine months. In schools where a 
_shorter term is held $45 per month shall be the 
minimum pay. It is stated that but very few 
teachers in the county receive less than $40 
per month. 


Joliet, Ill. A shortage of teachers exists ow- 
ing to the fact that the best teachers are con- 
tinually leaving to take higher salaried posi- 
tions in Chicago and other cities. 

At a meeting of the Schuylkill county, Pa., 
teachers’ institute the 900 teachers in attend- 
ance voted to become affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
instituted a teachers’ college extension course 
to aid teachers in completing their professional 
equipment. The classes will meet during a 
term of fifteen weeks, four days a week. The. 
sessions will last one hour and will be free to 
all the public school teachers of the city. Over 
500 teachers have already enrolled. 


New York, N. Y. Ata meeting of the New 
York Educational Council Supt. O. I. Woodley 
of Passaic discussed reasons for the failure of 
so many teachers in their individual ideas and 
general systems. Among other facts he stated 
that teachers do not avail themselves of the 
child’s experience, aiming to teach the subject 
und not the pupils, teaching for to-day only, 
self-satisfaction with method, failure to recog- 
nize possibilities of the child, and failure to 
appreciate individual differences. Many do not 
realize or appreciate boy nature or do not re- 
member that smiling face and pleasing manner 
always win, and make the mistake of publicly 
reprimanding the pupils. 


Teacher as a World Power. 


Judge E. A. Jaggard, of the supreme court 
in the state of Minnesota, recently spoke be- 
fore an educational association upon the 
“Teacher as World Power.” The judge eulo- 
gized the teachers of our country in the highest 
terms and emphasized the great mission they 
had to perform. Contained in his lecture were 
the following choice selections: 

“The teacher is.a world power, but also the 
quiet man and woman in the common ranks. 
The teachers in our common schools constitute 
mighty factors in this world power. It is trite 
to say it, that the victories of the Germans over 
the French in the Franco-Prussian war were 
won by the German schoolmaster. At a great 
meeting in England it was stated that her fall- 
ing behind in the commercial race was on ac- 
count of her deficiency’ in large technical 
schools common to Germany and the States. 

“Mr. Stead of England, in a recent book, 
predicts the Amer.canizatiun of the world 
‘through the American schoo! teacher. Why is 
the teacher a world power! It is because he 
deals with the mind, the greatest force in the 
universe. 

“Teachers, the future of our nation is in 
your hands; your work is noble though difficult. 
Remember to teach the child patriotism, but 
not a patriotism that stirs up ill-feelings be- 
tween nations; rather teach them the theme, 
peace and good will to men. Impart knowledge 
and build character. 


“Teach the child respect and you will more 
and more realize the truth in my statement that 
you are a world power. You will show them the 
way to law and order, the great builder of our 
beautiful nation and prosperous land.” 


_ Opposes Pension System. 


G. H. Landgraf, superintendent of schools at 
Marinette, Wis., holds that only an exceedingly 
small percentage of teachers would be benefited 
by the pension system, that it would prevent 
future increases in salary, that it would attract 
mediocre workers into the profession, and that 
it is un-American. He says: 

“A pension would do here, as it has done in 
Europe, fix salaries at a stationary level and 
would arrest the present hopeful tendency of 
salary inerease. A pension policy would in- 
evitably destroy or nullify the teacher’s strong- 
est and best argument for increase. With pen- 
sions, high salaries are neither necessary nor 
desirable. Without them higher and higher 
salaries will be paid with the increasing appre- 
ciation of the commercial as well as political 
and social worth of educational product and 
with the best and most successful teachers. 


“Let us not mortgage the future of the pro- 
fession for the prospects of a paltry pension to 
which not one in fifty of American teachers 
will ever attain by length of service. Let us 
not sell our birthright for a mess of pottage. 


“Graft a pure pension scheme upon our public 
school system with its low standard of physical 
and mental qualifications, with its nondescript 
standing among the professions, with its mod- 
erate salaries arrested in their advance by this 
very scheme and you would have a system be- 
coming less and less attractive to men and 
women of energy and ability, and one that is 
more and more attractive to mediocrity seeking 
shelter in an institution that guarantees the 
necessities of life, while slumbering away the 
years in the rut that surely leads to retirement. 


“My contention is that the time is not oppor- 
tune for making teachers the entering wedge of 
a socialistic revolution. Our teachers are not 
socialists. Why should they be, with increas- 
ing salaries and congenial work. Were we in 
the ranks of millions who, for $1.50 a day or 
less, must support a family and lay by the 
wherewithal to keep the wolf from the door in 
old age, there would be more ground for the 
espousal of a cause that at least promises a 
fairer division of this world’s good. 


“Tn conclusion, I contend that pensions are 
not in harmony with the genius of American 
institutions. America is a synonym for pro- 
gressiveness and independence — political and 
personal.” 


A Code of Professional Conduct. 
Quincey, Ill. At its last meeting the Adams 
County Teachers’ Association drew up and 
adopted a code of professional ethics to guide 
the teachers. The code of ethics reported by 


the committee and adopted by the teachers is 
as follows: 


“Tt shall constitute unprofessional conduct 
for any teacher: 


“1. To apply for a position not legally va- 
cant or known to become so at a specified time. 
It is assumed that the teacher would be re- 
elected unless the board of education, or the 
teacher, states the contrary. 





“2. To present any argument in attempting 
to secure a position, except those showing moral, 
intellectual and physical ability. 

“3. To engage anyone to present his qualifi- 
cztions to school officers, or knowingly to per- 
mit anyone to present his qualifications except 
a regularly constituted agency. This shall not 
be construed to bar statements of persons used 
as reference in making application. 

“4. To reveal his religion, polities or lodge or 
club affiliations while seeking a position or to 
reveal the religion, politics or lodge or club 
affiliations of any of his competitors to any 
schcol officer. 

“5. To underbid others for the sake of ob- 
taining a position. 

“6. To break a contract, oral or written, for 
ihe sake of a better position, except with the 
consent of the board of directors, and in such 
a way as to injure the work of the school least. 

“7, To speak adversely concerning the char- 
acter or work of a fellow teacher except to the 
properly constituted authority and not to such 
unless ready to substantiate openly and before 
the board the criticism made. 

“8, Furthermore, the transaction of all pro- 
fessional business and the discussion and ad- 
justment of all matters of professional con- 
troversy shall be solely with the properly con- 
stituted authorities.” 


Classes of Teachers. 

Principal Jerre March of Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
recently described the different classes of teach- 
ers. Lle said: 

“There are three general kinds of teachers, 
viz: poor, medium and superior. Poor teach- 
ers do not stay in the profession long and need 
no discussion; medium teachers are the largest 
class, and are those who remain humble and 
look up to higher ideals and are faithful and 
regular in all things. Superior teachers are 
rare teachers whom we occasionally see; who 
go like clock work, but with less monotony, and 
whose pupils have something definite accom- 
plished at the end of the year. There are 
showy teachers who have everything on the 
surface. Magnetic teachers who in a_ sense 
hypnotize their pupils. Antagonistic teachers 
who consider pupils their born enemy. ‘Liere 
are inspiring teachers who imbue higher ideals; 
mechanical teachers who go in the same old 
route every day; dull teachers who are educa- 
tionally asleep; bright. teachers who work and 
read and teach; original teachers who study out 
something new; imitators who follow their 
ideals; old teachers who have stopped the pro- 
fession and know it all; young teachers who 
have no experience. The ideal teacher is she 
who is studious, has tact, unbounded resources 
and giving her best at all times and who 
loves her work and pupils.” 


Milwaukee, Wis. The Teachers’ Mutual Ben- 
efit Association, an institution for the benefit 
of sick teachers, which has been promoted by 
members of the Milwaukee Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, was formally organized recently at a meet- 
ing of school teachers. With the money accru- 
ing from membership fees it is proposed to keep 
the treasury supplied with funds from which 
hospital or doctor’s fees can be paid for sick 
teachers who are members. The dues for mem- 
bers of the Teachers’ Association are $2 a year, 
and for other teachers who are not members of 
the association $3 a year. 
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The Chicago board of education has a fund 
of $35,000, the interest of which is spent in 
purchasing books for indigent children. The 
fund was established in 1855 by Flavel Mosely, 
a member of the board, who donated $1,000 for 
that purpose. Upon Mr. Mosely’s death in 1867 
the fund was increased by a bequest of $10,000. 
Subsequently other generous citizens added to 
the fund by gifts and bequests until the fund 
has reached its present proportions. 

Lynn, Mass. An order has been issued by 
the school board that the law relating to the 
defacement of public library books be read in 
all the schools at least once a year. 


Spencerport, N. Y. Military training has 
been made a prescribed subject in the curricu- 
lum of the high school. It is the only public 
school in New York state in which military 
drill is required. 

Dallas, Tex. The principals of all the city 
schools have been instructed to hold fire-drills 
twice a month. A report of each drill must 
be made to the board. 


Peoria, Ill. The report of the auditors who 
have examined N. C. Dougherty’s books shows 
that during five years the peculations of the 
former superintendent amount to $440,000. 
The board has in its possession property of 
Dougherty’s amounting to $225,000. 


It has been suggested by members of school 
boards in several Ohio cities that the school 
laws of the state be amended at the coming 
session of the legislature so as to provide sala- 
ries for school board members. Some are of 
the opinion that $200 be allowed to each mem- 
ber, for their services and expenses, and that 
not more than $1,000 be expended for any 
board in one year. 

John M. Stockwell of Cleveland, a former 
school board member, suggests that the salary 
be fixed at $1,200 per year. He believes that 
more careful service can be obtained. 

Cincinnati, O. Members of the board of 
education have determined that no committee 
meetings shall be held evenings. The object 
of holding them in the afternoon is to avoid 
extra expense for light, elevator service, ete., 
and also to relieve the members of the board 
and the clerks from remaining down town in 
the evening. 

Illinois. The attorney general of the state 
has refused to render an opinion on the con- 
stitutionality of the new law which compels 
school hoards to purchase furniture from the 
state prison authorities. The supreme court 
has not yet rendered a decision on the matter. 


Wichita, Kans. By a unanimous vote the 
board of education has adopted a resolution to 


operate separate schools for the colored chil- 
dren of the city. 


New York. At the request of the board of 
education, the board of estimates has appropri- 
ated $3,000,000 for new sites and buildings. 
The board of estimates has appropriated for 
sites and buildings $14,500,000 this year, the 
largest sum ever appropriated for this purpose 
Mm one year. 

Pittsburg, Pa. A movement has been started 
among the sectional school boards looking to- 
ward the establishment of a truant school. 
There are six attendance officers in the city, 
but their work has not been effective in pre- 
venting truancy. There is no legal means of 
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dealing with the habitual truant except to have 
him arrested and brought before the Juvenile 
court. This brings the boy in contact with 
criminals and has a vicious tendency without 
any influence for reform. The proposed school 
will, very likely, be modeled on the plan adopted 
for the truant schools in New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland and other large cities. 

Cleveland, Ohio. At a recent meeting the 
board of education decided to give Superintend- 
ent-elect Stratton D. Brooks the power of ap- 
pointing an associate superintendent. The res- 
olution occasioned much discussion and several 
of the board members were bitterly opposed 
to it. 

Findlay, O. It has been decided to do away 
with insurance on school buildings. The com- 
paratively small loss by fire in the school build- 
ings in recent years and the continual drain 
from the insurance companies has caused the 
board of education to dispense with the latter 
as a matter of economy. 

Lead, 8. D. The tuition fee for non-resi- 
dent pupils has been fixed at $30 per year. It 
was found, upon investigation, that the fee 
formerly collected amounted to about one-half 
of the actual cost of instruction. 





Minnesota School Board Convention. 

The Associated School Boards of Minnesota 
held a suecessful meeting during the recent 
convention of Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion in Minneapolis. 

At the first session two questions, teachers’ 
contracts and the merit system of regulating 
the employment and pay of teachers, were dis- 
cussed. It was advocated that a penalty be pro- 
vided by law for teachers who break their con- 
tracts. Forfeiture of the teachers’ license was 
thought to be the most effective weapon in the 
hands of school boards. 

The opponents of the proposed legislation 
denounced it as discriminating against a class 
of public servants and therefore vicious in 
principle. They believed that the common law 
affords an adequate remedy in a suit for dam- 
ages. It was also suggested that the difficulty 
might be overcome by inserting a penal clause 
or a provision for damages in the contracts. 
No formal action was taken, 

“Essential Things in Our Public Schools” 
was the subject of a roundtable discussion at 
the second session. Informal talks on manual 
training, teaching good morals and citizenship, 
the work of the high schools, were held. The 
following officers were clected: 

President, Ira G. Stark, Albert Lea; vice- 
president, W. H. Skemp, Cloquet; treasurer, 
J. L. Veytier, Hutchinson; secretary, A. J. 
Long, Excelsior; delegate to national associa- 
tion convention in San Francisco in July, 


James H. Sharp, Moorhead. 


NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Oskaloosa, Ia. The board of education has 
determined to hold mid-winter graduation ex- 
ercises in the high school. The pupils who will 
take part will be required to wear caps and 
gowns made of an inexpensive material. The 
provision is intended to protect the poorer chil- 
dren whose parents are not in a position to 
supply elaborate dresses for their children. 

St. Paul, Minn. The board of education has 
insisted upon fire drills being carried out each 
day in the publie schools. 

Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has at 
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hand the establishing of a new rule relating, to 
the letting of contracts. It is proposed to ad- 
vertise for bids on all contracts amounting to 
$300 or more, a radical change from the pres-, 
ent rule which places the amount at $1,500. 

New York City. The position of male inz 
spector of publie school athletics at $2,000 has 
recently been created by the board of education. 
To be eligible for license for this position the 
applicant must have the following qualifica- 
tions: Eligibility for license as teacher of phys- 
ical training and experience in supervision sat- 
isfactory to the board of examiners. _ 

Columbus, O. A set of rules for the regula- 
tion of high school athletics has been adopted 
by the board of education. The rules are the 
same as those of minor athletic boards of high 
schools and colleges and are rigid in their re- 
quirements. They provide for a teacher of the 
high school as coach, a system of study require- 
ments for members of any team, limitations to 
exclude students not giving their proper names, 
ringers, salaried coaches or players, and in 
other ways provide for purely athletic sports in 
the interscholastic games. 

Cincinnati, O. A rule recently adopted. by 
the school board requires that every teacher or 
employe over 50 years of age shall undergo a 
physical and mental examination, under the 
direction of the committee on hygiene and san- 
itation, to determine the fitness for the respon- 
sibilities of their position. Similar examination 
is to be made every five years after the age of 
50. If the employe is found to be fit, he shall 
be preferred above all others for the position 
he then fills. 

St. Louis, Mo. A newly revised rule of the 
board of educaticn provides that the president 
of the board shall advertise annually in June 
soliciting bids from the local banks for the 
current deposits of the board. The bids must 
specify the rate of interest to be allowed the 
board upon its deposits and the nature of the 
securities offered to ensure the safety of the 
funds. The advertisement shall specify that 
the security consist of United States or other 
specified bonds. 

Freeport, Ill. The following rule was re- 
cently adopted by the board of education: “Stu- 
dents in the high school shall furnish the prin- 
cipal with a written approval from their par- 
ents or guardian of the courses of studies 
elected by them at the beginning of each semes- 
ter and also a written approval of the parents 
or guardian of ‘any changes made in the same 
during a semester.” 

Cleveland, O. The pupils in the public 
schools have been given a voice in affairs of the 
educational system. Recently a mass meeting, 
composed of 500 student delegates representing 
every scholar in the city, was held to act upon 
the question whether or not the old names of 
the Cleveland schools should be retained. It 
was unanimously decided that the names should 
remain. A committee of eight boys and girls 
was appointed to consult and decide upon a 
plan for naming the new buildings as they are 
added to the present system. 

Akron, O. The school board has been or- 
dered by the state factory inspector to enforce 
its rule prohibiting janitors from leaving their 
buildings during school hours. It has been the 
custom to require the janitors to deliver reports 
to the school headquarters and also to look after 
truants. This is held to be dangerous, espe- 
cially in the winter when the heating plants are 
in operation. : 

Marinette, Wis. A_ resolution has been 
adopted by the board of education forbidding 
the members of the high school to play foot- 
ball. The resolution states that the game is 
dangerous to life and limb and not conducive 
to the moral uplifting of the players. 
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GOT ROYALTY ON HIS BOOKS. 
A story is told regarding Agent Field, of 


Ginn & Co., and his trials as an author. Some- 
thing over a year ago he brought out, through 
one of the Eastern general publishing houses, 
a book on Rome, made up of art and archaeol- 
ogy,—subjects upon which he is somewhat of 
an enthusiast. The book started out well and 
he looked forward with some interest, towards 
the close of the year, to the first copyright re- 
port from his publishers. Some of his friends 
meanwhile conspired together, sent to Boston, 
obtained a letter head and a blank draft, also 
an envelope with the publisher’s card in the 
corner addressed to Field and bearing the Bos- 
ton postmark. 

On Christmas day, there was a little dinner 
at Field’s home, to which the conspirators had 
been invited. During the coffee, a letter was 
brotight in and handed to Field. He opened it 
and his face was a study as he read it. This 
was the contents: 

“Boston, December 23, 1904. Dear Mr. Field: 
We congratulate you upon the success of your 
book, and take pleasure in sending you here- 
with a draft for the amount of the first copy- 
right payment. Very truly yours, rr 

The accompanying draft was made out for 
the sum of thirty cents. Field handed it over 
to the chief conspirator, with the remark, “I 
expected to get as much as thirty cents, good 
money, out of this, but this blamed draft 
doesn’t seem to be drawn on anybody.” 

It should be added, however, that while the 
joke was on Field the book is most ably written 
and has more recently énjoyed a splendid sale. 
Field will have the last laugh. 


DOESN’T BELIEVE IT. 


It is strange how uncharitable some men are. 
An item appeared in a recent number of this 
journal to the effect that W. R. Andress, the 
Ginn man in Michigan, resided on Wealthy 
avenue, Detroit. 

An unfeeling red headed agent from a rival 
house got jealous when he heard that Andress 
lived on Wealthy avenue, and made an inves- 
tigation which he submits in the form of a 
report, as follows: 

“Now, Bruce, don’t charge up to Detroit a 
sordid and tainted avenue like ‘Wealthy.’ The 
only city in Michigan that I know of carrying 
the name of ‘Wealthy Avenue’ is Grand Rapids 
and that is not surprising when you know how 
much ‘water’ Grand Rapids has had. 

“There is no such avenue in Detroit, sir, no 
sir; we boast of such avenues as Lafayette, Ca- 
dillac, Chandler, Mason, Grant, Lincoln, Gar- 
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field, McKinley, Pingree, Michigan, Milwaukee, 
Saint Albertus, St. Antoine, St. Clair, St. Jo- 
seph, St. Paul; and the like. 

“This is no small matter, Sir Bruce, and we 
don’t want the beautiful city of Detroit cred- 
ited with any such a pecuniary avenue, neither 
do we want it to go abroad that W. R. Andress 
of Ginn & Co. has moved to Detroit. The 
Mayor of our city, as well as our Police Com- 
missioner would require such a passport from 
Andress, before he could come to dwell in our 
beautiful city of churches and schools and 
saintly atmosphere that he would be wholly 
unable to qualify.” 


TAKE ME BACK. 
BY A BOOKMAN. ‘ 

Take me back to old Kentucky, 

Where the crystal waters glint 
As they glance along the borders 

Through the fragrant beds of mint. 
Where the lasses and the horses 

Are terms of grace and speed, 
And the whisky and the statesmen 

Both are noted for their “bead.” 


Take me back to old Kentucky, 
Where the strong waters flow so free; 
Where they cool off in the summer 
’Neath the spreading julep tree; 
Where the “high ball” and the “low ball” 
Always hit the center square; 
And you have next morning 
Rheumatism in your hair. 


Take me back to old Kentucky, 
Where the blue grass decks the hills, 
Where they have no use for water, 
Save for operating mills; 
For they scorn it as a beverage 
On that dark and bloody ground, 
As they claim e’er sinee the Deluge 
That it tastes of sinners drowned. 


Take me back to old Kentucky, 
To the state where I was born; 
“Where the corn is full of kernels, 
And the Colonel full of ‘corn.’ ” 
Where to disapprove that beverage 
Is to toy with sudden death; 
Where they have a bonded warehouse 
Where they barrel up the breath. 


Take me back to old Kentucky; 
Let me hear the pistols pop, 
See the pigs and politicians 
With snouts eye-deep in slop; 
fake me to those blue mountains, 
Where they argue points with lead, 
But you needn’t rush the matter— 
Take me back when I am dead. 


THE IOWA BOOK CONTEST. 


Towa is the scene of a fiercely agitated book 
contest. Thirty-five counties will adopt text 
books during the next three months. Most of 
the older agents are on the scene now. 

The list includes Sam Todd of Chicago, J. N. 
Hunt, Wm. Hassett, Harry Wilson, Major 
Clancy, Messrs. Walter Schroyer and McBee 
of Minnesota, J. C. Hisey, W. R. Andress, Fos- 
ter, Wilson of Wisconsin, Cutter of Nebraska, 
Park and the entire Iowa Contingent. The 
American Book Co. has nine men in the field, 
Ginn & Company, three; Silver, Burdett & Co., 
two, and one for each of the other houses. 


Frank R. Ellis, of the American Book Com- 
pany, lived in Mt. Auburn for a number of 
years, and last spring moved to another part of 
the city. 

The day appointed for the removal was a 
beautiful, sunny one, and Mr. Ellis was person- 
ally supervising the transfer of his household 
possessions. Before his house stood three big 
moving vans and the lawn was almost covered 
with furniture of various sorts, pictures, china- 
ware in crates and other things. As Mr. Ellis 
stood directing the movers a lady with whom 
he was acquainted passed, and smilingly asked: 

“Oh, Mr. Ellis, are you moving?’ 

“Not at all, madam,” he answered, “I am 
only taking my furniture out for a ride.” 

Mr. E. 8. Richards, who formerly represented 
the Morse Company, has been with Silver, Bur- 
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MR. R. S. LATHAM, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Representative, D. C. Heath & Co. 


dett & Company since the latter firm purchased 
the Morse list. Mr. Richards makes his. home 
at Newark, N. J. 


DIDN’T KNOW THE LIST. 

When H. FE. Miller first started out to sell 
books he pursued the tactics of all “cubs” in the 
business by opposing all things regardless of 
consequences. 

One day he happened upon a science teacher 
who was very much dissatisfied with his text 
book on geology. 

It was Miller’s opportunity, and forthwith 
he proceeded to flay that book. By the time he 
had “ripped the cover. off,’ he was obliged to 
pause a moment for breath. In the interval 
that followed the teacher said: 

“Let me see, doesn’t your house publish that 
book? Sure enough!” 

And Miller surrendered. 


BOOKMEN. 

Mr. Wm. ©. Warfield has succeeded Mr. L. H. 
Putney as the southern manager for the Mac- 
millan Company. Mr. Warfield was at one time 
superintendent of schools at Covington, Ky. 
He later went into the book field, becoming 
agent for Rand, McNally & Co. His success 
as a bookman may be noted in the promotion 
which he has received. 


Isaac Peterson, who represented D. C. Heath 
& Co. in Wisconsin, has severed his connection 
with that firm and will go into business for 
himself. ‘He has a text-book on psychology, a 
speller and several other books. 


William I. Crane has taken charge of the 
Ohio field for the educational publications of 
D. Appleton & Company. 





James E. Dorland, the popular bookman of 
Louisville, Ky. 
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RELATION OF SCHOOL BOARD TO SU- 

PERINTENDENT. 

By E. C. Hughes. 

Concluded from page 5, 
vote themselves to their work, he should be 
better qualified than they to select the text 
books to be used in the schools and to prescribe 
the general courses of study. The relation be- 
tween them in these respects, therefore, should 
be one of dependency by the board upon the 
superintendent. 


Management of Janitor Service. 

In the matter of the selection of janitors, it 
too often happens that school boards feel them- 
selves entirely competent to act without advice, 
at least of the superintendent; and sometimes, 
unfortunately, their employment is looked upon 
as a perquisite to be distributed among the 
members, and by them bestowed upon personal 
or political favorites. The idea that a janitor- 
ship is a post of no special importance to the 
schools is a grave error, better understood by 
teachers, principals and superintendents than 
by the public generally. The janitor should in 
all cases be a person of good manners and good 
morals, one who understands that cleanliness 
is next to godliness, and whose demeanor will 
constantly disclose to the young the dignity of 
honest labor. The janitor is the immediate cus- 
todian of the property of the district under his 
charge. He must attend to the heating, the 
lighting, the ventilation, and the sewerage of 
the school building. He must, therefore, be 
frugal, industrious and intelligent. In his se- 
lection or his retention in place, the knowledge 
and judgment of the superintendent will usu- 
ally be better than that of the members of the 
board, either individually or collectively. 


Relation of Board and Superintendent. 

But it is in the selection of teachers that the 
relation of the school board to the superintend- 
ent should be the most intimate, the most de- 
pendent and the most trustful. In the selection 
of teachers it is sometimes difficult to resist the 
importunities of friends and the supplications 
of the needy. In their selection there should 
be but one test,—the qualification and training 
of the applicant, mental, moral and physical. 
The children of the district are entitled to the 
very best teachers that the finances of the dis- 
trict will permit the board to employ. In mak- 
ing these selections neither the political nor the 
religious faith of the applicants, or that of their 
friends, should ever be considered. The school 
board which departs from these principles vio- 
lates at least the spirit of the law and commits 
a cowardly crime against the innocent and help- 
less youth whose welfare is committed to their 
charge; and let me here say, that whenever 
members of school boards are guilty of this 
crime, they deserve to be speedily retired from 
office for the very baseness of their cowardice. 
Important, therefore, as is this matter of the 
selection of teachers, every school board should 
feel itself compelled to follow the guidance and 
advice of its superintendent. He should ex- 
haustively investigate the qualifications, train- 
ing and experience of each applicant, and ree- 
ommend only the best. And his recommenda- 
tions should be adopted, except where good 
reason is shown for contrary action. 


In order that these relations between the 
school board and the superintendent may be 
properly maintained, the latter should be pres- 
ent at all regular meetings of the board, and, 
whenever possible, at special meetings as well. 
He should be freely consulted and should be 
given an opportunity to express his views upon 
all the more important questions. It may be 
contended that such a course would invest the 
superintendent with too great authority and 
power. It is not here intended to suggest that 
the school board should abrogate any of its 
powers or should be absolved from any of its 
responsibilities or duties; but in their discharge 
it needs and is entitled to receive the fullest 
assistance and co-operation of the superintend- 
ent. If the board is rightly constituted, he 
could not abuse that relationship if he would; 
and if he is fitted for the sacred and important 
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trust devolving upon him, he would not abuse 
it if he could. If he cannot thus be trusted, 
there is but one alternative, but one duty, for 
the board: it must fill his place with one who 
is both competent and worthy. It is true, such 
men are not always on hand; but they do exist 
and in sufficient numbers, and their services 
can be secured. If the compensation offered is 
approximately equal to what they can earn in 
other fields of human endeavor, they will not 
seek them, but will devote themselves to this 
exalted vocation, this noblest profession of 
them all. The money of the taxpayers will thus 
be wisely expended, and the laborer will indeed 
be worthy of his hire. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Elgin, Ill. The board of education desires 
to lay especial stress upon good writing. Per- 
mission has been granted to a penmanship 
teacher to occupy one room in the high school 
provided he does not charge over $1.00 a 
month, per pupil, for his instruction. 


Butte, Mont. The board has decided to in- 
troduce manual training in the high schools. 


Joliet, Ill, A course in physical training has 
been introduced in the high school for those 
students who take no part in athletics. This 
class of boys needs more attention than the 
athletes, the football and baseball players and 
the track men. Careful measurements of the 
development of the boys are to be taken so that 
the benefit of the instruction may be accurately 
ascertained. 

Lansing, Mich. The sum of $1,000 has been 
appropriated by the board of education for the 
introduction of manual training in the schools. 
This amount will pay for the necessary wood 
working tools, domestic science apparatus and 
the salaries of instructors for five months, from 
February to June. 

Irvington, N. J. The board of education has 
adopted a slant system of penmanship to re- 
place the vertical. 

Muncie, Ind. The introduction of manual 
training in the grades is being favorably dis- 
cussed by the school board. It is intended at 
first to teach the subject in the lower four 
grades only and to include paper weaving, 
drawing, water color work, raffia weaving and 
other light work. That the expense may not 
be too heavy it is intended to start in a small 
way and gradually expand the work. 

Columbus, O. There is a movement on foot 
to oust vertical writing “rom the schools. It is 
stated that this system of penmanship is im- 
practical for business and accounting purposes 
and otherwise unsatisfactory. 

Springfield, Ill. The board of education has 
under consideration a plan by which pupils will 
be furnished tools used in the manual training 
department and charged $1 per year for the 
use of the same. At present the students are 
required to furnish their tools. 

Bloomington, Il], At a recent meeting of the 
board of education it was decided to do away 
with vertical writing and adopt the medial 
slant. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The question of estab- 
lishing a manual training school is being 
broached by prominent school board members. 
Grand Rapids is a comparatively large manu- 
facturing city and as such ought to foster the 
mechanical trend of mind of its prospective 
citizens. It may awake some day and find that 
it has not kept pace with other progressive 
cities of its size. 

Rockford, Ill. Manual training is being ex- 
tended to the girls in the grade schools. 

Muncie, Ind. Manual training will shortly 
be introduced in the first six grades of the ele- 
mentary schools. The subject will be intro- 
duced gradually so that the matter of cost does 
not become burdensome. 
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At a recent school board convention in Wis- 
consin a prominent educator advocated black- 
board writing for children of tender age. His 
statement was this: “We have more nervous 
children today because we exert them too much 
with fine work. I seriously protest against com- 
pelling children of from 4 to 8 years to write 
with pen or pencil. What they ought to have 
is the free hand, full arm movement of writing 
on the blackboard.” 

Elgin, lll. The board of education has defi- 
nitely decided to abolish vertical writing. As 
soon as a satisfactory system of slant penman- 
ship can be found the proposed change will be 
made. 

Kansas City, Mo. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. J. M. Greenwood, the board has voted 
to establish nine manual training centers. In 
each center two class rooms are to be fitted up; 
one with tables, lathes, etc., for the boys, the 
other with range, and kitchen utensils for the 
girls. The fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grade pupils will be admitted to the classes. 

Chicago, Il]. E. B. DeGroot, direetor of phys- 
ical training, recently spoke upon the subject 
of physical training in public schools. He said 
in part: “We need more unconscious recreation. 
The schools are unable to do more than work 
out a system of conscious exercise in the form 
of physical drills, but more is needed. This 
ought to be furnished by the municipal play- 
grounds and gymnasiums. The school teachers 
should have a large part in the administration 
of these.” 

J. EK. Raycroft, assistant professor of phys- 
ical culture at the University of Chicago, also 
gave his wiews upon the topic and stated: 
“With physical training should come the better- 
ment of the environment of the child in school. 
Seats should be adapted to the various chil- 
dren, and the rooms should not be overcrowded, 
thus causing poor ventilation. Then there 
should be medical examination of the children 
every twenty-four hours. In cases where dis- 
ease is found they should be followed up to 
assure proper treatment.” . 


THE LITTLE WIDOW. 





A Mighty Good Sort of Neighbor to Have. 

“A little widow, a neighbor of mine, persu- 
aded me to try Grape-Nuts when my stomach 
was so weak that it would not retain food of 
any other kind,” writes a grateful woman, from 
San Bernardino Co., Cal. 

“I had been ill and confined to my bed with 
fever and nervous prostration for three long 
months after the birth of my second boy. We 
were in despair until the little widow’s advice 
brought relief. 

“T liked Grape-Nuts food from the begin- 
ning, and in an incredibly short time it gave 
me such strength that I was able to leave my 
bed and enjoy my three good meals a day. In 
2 months my weight increased from 95 to 113 
pounds, my nerves had steadied down and I felt 
ready for anything. My neighbors were amazed 
to see me gain so rapidly and still more so when 
they heard that Grape-Nuts alone had brought 
the change. 

“My 4-year-old boy had eczema, very bad, 
last spring and lost his appetite entirely, which 
made him cross and peevish. I put him on a 
diet of Grape-Nuts, which he relished at once. 
He improved from the beginning, the eczema 
disappeared and now he is fat and rosy, with 
a delightfully soft, clear skin. The Grape-Nuts 
diet did it. I will willingly answer all inqui- 
ries.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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MODEL SCHOOL HOUSE PLANS. 
Concluded from paye 6. 
they must be shut out of the room when the 
children are present. There is also economy in 
fuel in having the rooms with the light expos- 
ure to the east. The best arrangement on school 
rooms, if money will permit, would be a single 
row of rooms opening on to a corridor, and this 
corridor opening to the west. This would in- 
sure splendid lighting and splendid ventilation. 
We are compelled usually to place rooms on both 
sides of the corridor, but the building should 
be so arranged that all space to the east of the 
corridor may be occupied for school purposes, 
all offices, libraries, etc., being on the west 
frontage. 
Stairways and Corridors. 

All school buildings of more than one story 
should contain at least two stairways, or there 
should be one stairway at least for each 150 
pupils. These stairways should never be con- 
structed in a single run, but should have a 
landing in the center and turn, and this land- 
ing should be at least 11% times the width of 
the stair. The stair for primary children should 
have a rise of not more than 5 inches and for 
grammar children not more than 6 inches. 
Stairways, even in cheaply constructed build- 
ings, should be so constructed that it will be 
impossible for them to take fire at the foot of 
the stairway. 

Corridors of the school building should be 
wide and well lighted. Like the class room, 
they should be constructed with a view to pre- 
vent the lodgment of dust. 


Heating and Ventilation. 

The problem of heating and ventilating a 
school building is a difficult one. The problem 
of heating the school building would be an easy 
one, but any scheme of heating that does not 
provide for ventilation should not be consid- 
ered. .To properly ventilate the school build- 
ing it is necessary to furnish each child in the 
room at least 30 cubic feet of air per minute. 
To move 30 cubic feet of air per minute it is 
necessary to apply power. It is immaterial how 
the air is heated. It may be done by forcing 
the air over air warmers, over steam coils, or 
over hot air pipes. I believe the most econom- 
ical way of heating air in this climate is by 
means of large air warmers. These may be so 
arranged that one or more may be used, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the outside air. It 
has been found best to bring the air into the 
room at one place and take the air from the 
room if possible in at least two places. 


In planning the new school buildings in Oak-: 


land, we have adopted the plan of using the 
cloak rooms as a part of the ventilating sys- 
tem. The air is taken at the end of the room 
where the cloak room is located. It is distrib- 
uted through the room and taken out at the 
bottom of the doors of cloak room and forced 
through the cloak room into the attic space 
above, and from the attic space to the outside. 
This provides good ventilation’ for the cloak 
room. It also prevents the contaminating of 
the air. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 
Concluded from page 7. 
given no proofs of fitness would be obviously 
absurd. It requires careful selection and, the 
exercise of the greatest care and judgment by 
a competent tribunal. There is no dispensing 
with actual service on probation because exam- 
inations can test only knowledge and readiness, 
whereas a good teacher must also have conscien- 
tiousness, devotion and force of character. The 
possession of these qualities, or the lack of them, 
can be demonstrated only in active teaching. 
The American citizen is ever willing to contrib- 
ute to the maintenance of the public school sys- 
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tem. He does so uncomplainingly and without 
hesitation or quibble, for to him the very men- 
tion of our schools possesses a talismanic power, 
for is it not the most sacred and jealously 
guarded of American institutions? The public 
school is peculiarly American, and the right 
thinking citizen regards the taxes paid for the 
support of the school system as one of the very 
best of his investments. But the citizens and 
taxpayers demand civil service methods in the 
appointment of teachers to the end that peace 
and contentment and permanency of position 
may be the teachers’ lot. The effect of this 
spiritual contentment is reflected in the lives of 
the pupils themselves. 


Dignity, Independence and Freedom. 

That the competitive civil service examina- 
tion system is the only method by which teach- 
ers should be secured, the most skeptical must 
admit. Through its practical observation by an 
honest and loyal board of education ready and 
willing to enforce the provisions governing the 
examination tests, the efficiency of our teachers 
can be elevated to the highest possible standard. 
It is my firm belief after an experience of 
four years with this system that political press- 
ure, social influence, personal intercession, and 
the exercise of improper and unworthy consider- 
ations are of no avail, and must be relegated to 
the past in the selection of our teachers wher- 
ever the competitive system of examination shall 
be adopted. This system, which is a free-for-all 
competition for a permanent position in the 
San Francisco school department, gives our 
teachers dignity, independence and freedom 
from solicitude by delivering them from the 
necessity of securing an annual re-election. The 
system will give stability to any department 
that shall adopt it. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


Terre Haute, Ind. The school board has de- 
cided to do away with the medicine cases placed 
in the school buildings several years ago. It is 
stated that the trouble and cost of replenishing 
the medicines and supplies is not commensurate 
with the use of the cabinets. 

Chicago, Ill. A committee has been depu- 
tated to formulate a rule for the examination 
and exclusion from school of children who: are 
afflicted with tuberculosis. It is held that chil- 
dren who are afflicted with the disease are a 
grave menace to the children with whom they 
come in contact. The school board at Jersey 
City, N. J., adopted a similar regulation re- 
cently. 

Philadelphia, Pa. A suggestive series of 
“don’ts” for school children was received at the 
last meeting of the retiring board of education. 
They are as follows: 


“Don’t put your fingers in your mouth.” 

“Don’t put pencils in your mouth or moisten 
the points with your lips.” 

“Don’t wet the fingers in turning the pages 
of a book.” 

“Don’t put money into your mouth.” 

“Don’t trade candy that is bitten, apple cores, 
chewing gum, whistles or anything that can 
be put in the mouth.” 

“Don’t forget to keep your hands clean. Wash 
your face often, as there is less chance of infec- 
tion when a child is coming down with some 
disease if the parts around the nose and mouth 
are free from secretion.” 

“Don’t spit on the slate.” 

“Don’t borrow or lend handkerchiefs, muf- 
flers or hats.” 

Sandusky, O. Supt. Williams has submitted 
a report to the board of education suggesting 
that provisions be made for improving the at- 


mospherie conditions of the classrooms of the . 


city schools. At the instance of Mr. Williams 
a series of tests was begun in the schools almost 


a year ago to determine the quantity of moist- 
ure in the air. It was found that every room 
was deficient and that some were perfectly dry, 
In not one room did the humidity, as regis- 
tered by the hygrometer, exceed 30 degrees, 
while over 50 degrees should be present. 

Regarding the effect of this condition, Dr, 
Charles Graefe, who directed the tests, reports 
to Superintendent Williams: 

“It is now understood that the absence of 
watery vapor usually causes the overheating of 
buildings and is the cause of many diseases, 
especially of the mucous membranes, such as 
colds, catarrh and the more serious diseases of 
the lungs. 

“When the air is too dry the tendency is to 
produce perspiration from the body to make up 
the deficiency, and as this condition of evapo- 
ration of the perspiration cools the body the 
person feels cold, even though the temperature 
of the room is high, and he is very much more 
likely to take cold when he leaves the dry, hot 
air of the building, and is exposed to the con- 
ditions of winter weather. It has been found 
by experiment that a room with a humidity of 
60 degrees and a temperature of 65 degrees 
seems warmer than a room at 72 degrees of 
heat and a humidity of 30. You will see from 
the tables that the humidity is very defective 
and in only one or two cases even approaches 
39, when it should be twice as much. 

“This also has a practical bearing on the cost 
of heating, for it has shown that about 25 per 
cent of the cost of heating is expended in rais- 
ing the temperature from 60 to 70 degrees, so 
that with the proper humidity, the temperature 
at 65 is comfortable, and at least 121% per cent 
of the total cost of fuel can be saved by the 
introduction of sufficient water vapor.” 





Lead, S. D. The rule governing the selection 
of teachers has been so amended that all nomi- 
nations must be made by the superintendent 
ot schools, 


WORKS WITHOUT FAITH. 





Faith Came After the Works Had Laid the 
Foundation. 


A Bay State belle talks thus about coffee: 


“While a coffee drinker I was a sufferer from’ 


indigestion and intensely painful nervous head- 
aches, from childhood. 

“Seven years ago my health gave out entirely. 
I grew so weak that the exertion of walking, if 
only a few feet, made it necessary for me to 
lie down. My friends thought I was marked 
for consumption—weak, thin and pale. 

“T realized the danger I was in and tried 
faithfuly to get relief from medicines, till, at 
last, after having employed all kinds of drugs, 
the doctor acknowledged that he did not be- 
lieve it was in his power to cure me. 

“While in this condition a friend induced me 
to quit coffee and try Postum Food Coffee, and 
I did so without the least hope that it would 
do me any good. I did not like it at first, but 
when it was properly made I found it was a 
most delicious and refreshing beverage; I am 
especially fond of it served at dinner ice-cold, 
with cream. 

“Tn a month’s time I began to improve, and 
in a few weeks my indigestion ceased to trou- 
ble me, and my headache stopped entirely. I 
am so perfectly well now that I do not look like 
the same person, and I have so gained in flesh 
that I am 15 pounds heavier than ever before. 

“This is what Postum has done for me. I 
still use it and shall always do so.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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RURAL SCHOOL SANITATION. 


Farmers should give as much attention to 
the public schools as they do to their own 
homesteads. Country,.schools ought to be: in. 
as good a sanitary condition ‘as: the schools in' 
large cities. The health of the child should be: 
primarily considered and then economy. prac- 
ticed, wherever possible, in bringing about ideal 
sanitary conditions. Rural school boards, how- 
ever, are apt to ignore the health: of the chil- 
dren for the sake of an outlay of a few paltry 
dollars. 

The small schoolhouse should be thoroughly 
disinfected and cleaned at the beginning of 
cach term and whenever a contagious disease 
becomes manifested in the district. This dis- 
infection is a simple operation and need not 
inconvenience or take up much time of the 
person who performs it. If it is possible the 
school room should be cleaned once a month. 

The heating system of the small country 
school is more often home-made. It consists 
generally of a huge stove that has probably 
been in use since grandpa attended school; as 
for ventilation, draught check—why, the idea 
is preposterous. 


In the morning the overheated pupils, fresh 
from a romp down the road, come trooping into 
the little main room. ‘Probably a large number 
of them have been doing chores about the barn 
and the odor emitted is not over pleasant. The 
teacher makes Johnny or Jimmy get the stove 
“s-goin’” and the good old veteran soon palpi- 
tates and wheezes in a fitful manner. Well, 
the sum and substance of it all is, that the 
room is unbearably warm by ten o’clock, there 
is a musty odor and the air is laden with im- 
purities. 

Naturally, after a time the teacher opens 
the window and allows a fatal draught to blow 
upon the unsuspecting pupils. Two weeks after 
a little girl dies from a severe affection of the 
lungs. A martyr to the economical, old-fash- 
ioned rural school board. “What did she die 
from?” sympathetically asks a neighbor of the 
mother. “Oh, the little darling was out to a 
sleigh-ride party two weeks ago and she caught 
pneumonia,” answers the broken-hearted elder. 

A prominent rural inspector of schools re- 
cently outlined the following system for heating 
and ventilating the rural school room: 

“To introduce this system, pull down the old 
chimney, and build a new one with two flues, 
one for smoke, the other for bad air. Place a 
register to guard the entrance from the school 
room into the bad air shaft. The stove should 
be cylindrical in shape and placed in one 
corner of the building. Around it, six inches 
away, have a tinner construct a tight jacket, 
six feet high, open at the top, and having neces- 
sary doors and dampers. Directly under the 
stove place a register guarding a tight shaft, 
which brings cold air from outside. This fresh 
air becomes heated inside the jacket, rises and 
warms the building, while the bad air sinks 
and is drawn out through the bad air vent.” 

Another item which is absolutely ignored in 
the rural schoolhouse is the subject of proper 
lighting. Windows are placed promiscuously 
wherever the fancy of the rural contractor dic- 
tates. Blackboards are nailed up anywhere and 
everywhere with a total disregard for the in- 
jurious effect upon the children’s eyes and the 
general law of lighting. Window space should 
be 1-5 and in unfavorable light fully 14 of the 
floor space. Shades should be provided for 
each window and these should be adjustable so 
a to admit of light from the top or bottom. 

In passing let us mention a few other mat- 
ters of importance. The well should be care- 
fully examined periodically, as impure water is 
the most prolific cause of disease. A ditch 
should be dug around the schoolhouse so that 


_good packing placed 


there will be primitive 
but still a very effect- 
ive system of drainage. 


_ The floors should be 


double and have a 


between them. Cold 
feet will soon under- 
mine the constitution 
of the strongest pupil. 
Doors and _ windows 
should be carefully ex- 





FAMOUS MEN 


of Greece, Rome 
and Middle Ages 





amined and storm 
weather strips fur- 
nished for all of them. 

In closing let us di- 
rectly address the rural 
school board member. 
Use your own good 
judgment unbiased by 
a question of economy 
and you will be able to 1. 
comfortably house your 
little scholars in a way 
that will promote their 
health and be a credit 
to yourself. 


Chicago, Ill. War 
on tuberculosis was 
commenced in the ses- 
sion of the school man- 
agement committee re- 
cently. Action was 
taken which makes it 
possible that any child 
atilicted with tuberecu- 
losis can be taken from 
the schools. When a 
teacher suspects that 
any child is affected 
with the disease report 
shall be made to the 
superintendent of schools by the principal. 
After the parents of the child are notified the 
pupil will be examined by medical inspectors of 
the child study department. The parents will 
be given permission to have their family physi- 
cian present if they so desire. Should the sus- 
picions of the teacher prove well founded, a 
report will be made to the school management 
committee, which will take action. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education 
has at hand the establishing of a mechanics’ 
trade school. The following resolution was of- 
fered: “That the Committee on Special Schools 
consider the expediency of inaugurating a sys- 
tem of mechanical trade schools and make such 
recommendations at the next meeting of the 
board as to establishment and management of 
such schools and other matters connected there- 
with, as in their judgment may seem most de- 
sirable.” 

In speaking of the venture a prominent board 
member stated: “Mechanical trade schools 
should be an integral part of every public 
school system, and especially is this true in 
large centers of industry as Philadelphia. Well 
educated young men would be glad of the op- 
portunity to attend these schools. It is through 
this class of young men that labor is elevated 
and the skilled mechanic is made the peer, or 
at least equal to the professional man.” 


GOOD ADVICE ON HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATION. 
Concluded from page 13. 
the ventilation had been perfect there would 
have been no variation. Then thermometers 
were placed about the floor and sk wed little if 
any variation in the different parts of the room. 
In this room the vents are placed in the base- 
boards and connected with the ventilating flues. 
A Svusscriper. 


history. 


These Biographies of Famous Men are histor- 
ical stories and are told in a way to attract and 
hold the child’s interest. They have been prepared 
to meet the recommendations of the Committee of 
Ten and the Committee of Fifteen, and the prac- 
tice of the best schools, and are preparatory for the 
later formal study of history. Three things are 
notable concerning the books :— 


The simple style of the language, which adapts 
them to the third and fourth reader grades. 
2. These stories are arranged in chronological order 


and are connected so that, together, they make complete 
histories.of the times. 


3. The illustrations present the most complete collec- 
tion of photographs of historical paintings ever published. 


By using these books as supplemental readers 
and making the stories the basis for conversation 
and composition work the pupils will be able, by 
the time they reach United States History, to récog- 
nize its proper historic relation to the world’s 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
27-29 WEST 23rd ST., NEW YORK. 





WAUSAU DESERVES CREDIT. 
Editor, School Board Journal: 

I notice the inquiry sent you by Supt. F. D. 
Martin, Chippewa Falls, Wis., relative to school 
buildings, and you have referred him to quite 
a number of buildings not far from Chippewa 
Falls. I would suggest that among your list 
be given the high school at Wausau, Wis. As 
in many respects the Wausau people have 
solved some of the principal school problems 
the most satisfactorily of any city in the state. 
This is no further away than some of the cities 
you have named. The Wausau people have 
done more in the way of manual training and 
kindred subjects than those of any other city 
in the state, and I think have accomplished 
their results in a way that doesn’t require the 
enterprise to be backed up by some millionaire. 
I am not employed as a boomer for Wausau, 
but am simply giving you the information, as 
I think Wausau is entitled to considerable credit 
for the public spirit shown in the support of 
their educational institutions. 

Very truly yours, - 
Joun N. Foster. 


Money brings a larger rate of in- 
terest in the west than the east. 

We pay 5 per cent. interest on 
Deposits of One Dollar or more, if 
deposited one year. 4 per cent per 
annum for six months. 

Money invested on choice real 
estate, mortgages at 6 and 7 per 
cent. interest for eastern parties. 

Send for literature. 


IDAHO TRUST & SAVINGS 
BANK, LTD., 


BOISE, IDAHO 
CAPITAL $200,000.00. 
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Representative Essays on the Theory of Style. 


Chosen and Edited by Wm. T. Brewster, A. 
M. Adjunct Professor of English in Barnard 
College, Columbia University. MXXVII, 354 
Pages, 12mo. Cloth, price $1.10 net. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago. (Sold by Geo. Brumder Book Depart- 
ment, Milwaukee.) 

The essays are selected from a contemporary 
rather than a historical point of view, and, 
taken collectively, they represent the more im- 
portant bearings of the subject with as little 
repetition and in as much variety of idea as 
possible. Cardinal Newman’s essay may be re- 
garded as an introduction, in that he states the 
general problem of literature. The essays by 
De Quincey, Spencer and Lewes follow with 
statement of general principles and exposition 
of methods of a suggestive and interesting sort. 
De Quincey’s essay is one of the most impor- 
tant and most readable on the subject. Renton 
remarks, “The appearance of De Quincey, in 
fact, constitutes the second momentum in the 
history of style”; the first was that of Aristotle. 
Certainly the value of the essay arises not only 
from De Quincey’s very entertaining manner, 
but also even more from his willingness to 
analyze real phenomena and his avoidance of 
merely a priori consideration. Spencer’s essay 
is probably the most serious attempt in English, 
to treat style not as a series of rules, but as a 
principle based on some sort of reality. The 
reality here, as with Aristotle, rests in knowl- 
edge of the capacity of the reader or hearer,— 
and this principle Spencer states as that of the 
economy of the reader’s attention. The value 
of Lewes’ essay evidently rests in its stimulat- 
ing character, its refreshing and mainly sensi- 
ble attitude of mind and its suggestion of the 
right line of investigation. Stevenson brings 
up so many interesting questions, however, and 
is so acute in observation of the technical 
beauty of writing that his essay is a very stim- 
ulating one rather as a source of delight than 
as a model of instruction. The purpose of 
Pater’s somewhat difficult essay, is, as he says, 
“To point out certain qualities of all writers as 
a fine art.” Frederick Harrison’s essay is an 
example of the safe, practical talk, the name of 
which is legion. 

The volume contains a body of ideas, that 
moderately advanced students of rhetoric 
should be familiar with. Questions and notes 
are added to suggest several of the larger and 
smaller issues and critical study along such 
lines. A bibliography is appended. 


The Elements of Business Law. 


By Ernest W. Huffcut, Dean of the College 
of Law, Cornell University. 8vo., semi-flexible 
cloth, 329 pages. List price, $1.00; mailing 
price, $1.10. Ginn & Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


™* STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

Have been subjected to the test 

of years and are recognized for 

all purposes The Best. 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349. Broadway, New York. 





‘Co., New York. 


A treatise on the 
principles of common 
law applicable to ordi- 
nary business transac- 
tions, intended for stu- 
dents in commercial 
courses in high schools 
and colleges. It treats 
of contracts, sales, 
bailments, insurance, 
credits and loans, ne- 
gotiable instruments, 
principal and agent, 
partnerships, corpora- 
tions, real and personal property. Statements are 
clearly and concisely made, and subjects well, 
though briefly discussed. Questions for study 
and review are plentifully distributed through 
the various chapters. There are many concrete 
problems that afford an occasion for looking up 
authorities, and make subjects for moot courts. 
The most of these problems are actual cases 
taken from the records of courts. The arrange- 
ment is such that where time is not sufficient to 
complete the book, portions can be omitted. 
There is an excellent glossary of legal terms. 
The book seems to be as practical as such a book 
can be made, but in case of litigation it will 
not take the place of a competent lawyer. 
Essentials of German Grammar. 

By Alvan E. Duerr, Head of the German De- 
partment, William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 12mo, cloth, 206 pages. List price, 
80 cents; mailing price, 90 cents. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

It takes a large book to contain all that be- 
longs to the grammar of the German language. 
This book contains what is required for a be- 
ginning in secondary schools, leaving the more 
intricate facts to be learned as they are re- 
quired. Too much memorizing in the begin- 
ning is regarded as discouraging. It is deemed 
better to thoroughly master the principles that 
are constantly needed. The course is not in- 
tended as an easy beginning. It means thor- 
ough, hard study and is adapted to make the 
subject interesting. The arrangement is clear 
and logical, and the general make-up is first- 
class. 

First Year German. 

By William C. Collar, Headmaster of the 

Roxbury Latin School, Boston. 12mo, cloth, 


_ 836 pages. List price, $1.00; mailing price, 


$1.10. Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

This is an attempt to combine the classical 
and natural methods in teaching a modern lan- 
guage, and it strikes us as being a successful 
effort. There are sixty lessons, each lesson oc- 
cupying two opposite pages, a convenient fea- 
ture. These lessons include the statement and 
illustration of essential*principles of the gram- 
mar, declensions and conjugations as are im- 
mediately needed and exercises in translation. 
Following there are numerous selections for 
reading, with notes and references, an appendix 
containing rules for arrangement, syntax, com- 
plete paradigms, and vocabularies. It is sug- 
gested that the lessons can be completed in 
thirty weeks, leaving the rest of the year for 
the selections and exercises. It is claimed that 
the book contains all the grammar that is re- 
quired in a high school 
course, or in prepara- 
tion for college. 


The Family on Wheels. 


Adapted from the 
French by J. MacDon- 
ald Oxby, 224 pages, 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & 


This is a unique and 
interesting story for 
children describing the 
adventures of a family 


WHY NOT? 


USE THE BEST ON THE MARKET 


Eagle Lead Pencils, Pen Holders, Steel Pens, Colored Pencils and Crayons. 
Compasses, Rubber Erasers, Etc. Send for samples and prices to the 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377-379 Broadway, New York. 





of mountebanks in France. The story is de- 
lightfully told, well illustrated and excellently 
printed. 


New American Music Reader. 


Number four. By Frederick Zuchtmann, 272 
pages, cloth. Price, 50 cents. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, Chicago. 

This book completes the American series of 
music readers and naturally follows the meth- 
ods of the earlier books. It is intended to meet 
the needs of the seventh and eighth grades and 
can be used to advantage in high schools where 
a text book is used. 

The problem of providing suitable material 


for boys in the higher grades whose voices have 


changed has been solved in the book. The bass 
clef is so introduced that the voices gradually 
come to sing in their proper range without the 
violent and sudden change that usually accom- 
panies the period of mutation. 


In the Reign of Coyote. 


Folklore from the Pacific Coast. By Katha- 
rine Chandler. 161 pages. Illustrated. List 
price, 40 cents; mailing price, 45 cents. Ginn 
& Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This little book is composed of tales and 
legends related by the Indians of the Pacific 
Coast. In all the stories animals play an im- 
portant part, and the coyote is the principal 
figure. For children in the fourth or fifth 
grades, the stories are intensely interesting. 
Historically they are valuable as revealing the 
folklore of the Pacific and the Spirit of the 
child life among the early settlers. 


Our Holidays. 


Their Meaning and Spirit. Retold from St. 
Nicholas. 204 pages. Price, 65 cents net. The 
Century Company, New York. 

This book contgins essays and stories, de- 
seriptive of .the origin and meaning of our 
national holidays. The spirit of our celebra- 
tions is well brought out so that children will 
understand in them more than merely a good 
time and freedom from study. 

For the use of teachers in explaining our fes- 
tivals the book will prove most valuable. As a 
supplementary reader it is excellent and should 
readily find a place in schools. 

The illustrations are happy and the typo- 
graphical work is up to the usual standard of 
the Century Company’s publications, 





The San Francisco office of Ginn & Company 
has been removed to the new Educational build- 
ing at 717 Market street. Mr. Selden C. Smith, 
the California representative of the Ginn pub- 
lications, is in charge of the office. 
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CLASS PINS OUR SPECIALTY 


If interested in Class Pins, write to us. We will make for you, free of 
charge, special and original designs executed in colors. Be sure to let us 
know what your class colors are, and about how many pins you can use; we 
will then quote you our lowest net figures. 

We do first-class work only, and at very reasonable prices. 


Bunde @ Upmeyer Co., Jewelers, 74,73 Wisconsin Street. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Cleveland, O. The members of the board of 
education are seeking a way by which they will 
be enabled to ask for bids on text books sup- 
plied to the schools, and select the best books 
offered for the least money. Under the present 
system a state commission fixes a maximum 
price on all books used in the schools of the 
state. There is no known method of compel- 
ling the book companies, under the law, to 
lower their prices by competitive bidding, and 
books are selected solely on.the merit of their 
contents. A board member has referred the 
question to the city solicitor for an opinion. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, have in prepara- 
tion a new business arithmetic for use in com- 
mercial departments of high schools and col- 
leges. John H. Moore and George W. Miner 
are joint authors. 

Troy, O. Lyman’s arithmetic adopted for 
use in the high schools. 

Charleston, W. Va. The board of education 
for Kanawa County has selected the following 
text books for school use: Mother Tongue 
Books 1 and 2, Blaisdell’s physiology, three 
book series; Peterman’s civil government, Bry- 
ant & Stratton’s bookkeeping, Lewis’ History of 
West Virginia and Carpenter’s geographical 
readers. The new books will be used for a 
period of five years. 

Monette, O. Frye’s geography, published by 
Ginn & Company, adopted for school use. 

Martin’s Ferry, O. Moore & Minor’s Ac- 
counting and Business Practice and McKee’s 
Shorthand adopted for use in the high school. 

The sole right of G. & C. Merriam Company 
to use the title “Webster’s Dictionary” has 
again been decided in two cases in the United 
States District Courts. The Federal Book Com- 
pany of New York and the Hampden Publish- 
ing Company of Boston have been enjoined 
from using the title in connection with inferior 
imitations of the original Webster. 

Vest Virginia. The County Book Boards 
will adopt texts for a period of five years before 

arch 1st, pursuant to the expiring contracts 
that were made with publishers in 1901. 

once for Tour of Europe with party. 


Official Christian Endeavor excursion. 


All expenses paid. Trip occupies 43 days from 
Boston. Sail July 5th. AD 


DRESS 
Excursionist, P. 0. Box No. 407, New York, N. Y. 
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Representative Whit- 
ney in the Ohio legis- 
lature has introduced 
a bill which aims to 
remove from office any 
superintendent of in- 
struction or any mem- 
ber of a board of edu- 
cation who is found to 
be in any way connect- 
ed with any publishing 
company printing 
school text books. 
Whitney holds _ that 
many members of 
boards of education 
and even superintend- 
ents are acting as 
agents for certain book 
concerns. Other features of the bill aim at 
giving boards more power to deal with the big 
book concerns in the making of contracts. 

Whitney has been inspired by a scandal in 
the Columbus board of education which has 
brought about the resignation of two members. 
The charge is made that “dirty politics” is 
being played in an attempt to line the board 
up for books published by a particular concern. 

St. Louis, Mo. The High School Book of 
Vocal Music, published by Silver, Burdett & 

Yo., has been placed on the list of high school 
text-books. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Reading Circle 
has selected Brigham’s Geographical Influences, 

tinn & Co.; and Elementary Pedagogy, Scott, 
Foresman & Co. 

“Agriculture for Beginners,” published by 
tinn & Company, Boston, has been introduced 
in several hundred country schools in Wiscon- 
sin during the past year. It has also been 
adopted for school use in the following cities 
and villages: Marshfield, South Milwaukee, 
Union Grove, Mukwonago, Milton, Shell Lake, 
Seymour, Plover, Belmont, Oakfield and White- 
water State Normal School. 

Columbus, O. The vertical writing system 
has been discontinued and the Normal Review, 
intermediate slant, system adopted. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company are the publishers of the new 
copy books. Before taking action the school 
board canvassed the teachers with the result 
that 263 favored the intermediate slant, 183 the 
vertical, and only 9 the old slant. 

Ginn & Company’s “High School Classics” 
have been introduced in the high schools in the 
following Wisconsin cities: Albion, Waterford, 
Alma Center, Marian, Menomonie Falls, Mil- 
ton, Port Washington, Wausaukee, etc. 

Boone, Ia. The board of education has de- 
cided to strictly enforce a recent ruling that 
provides for the destruction of all school books 
in homes that have been visited by contagious 
diseases. New books must be purchased by 
pupils having been so afflicted, otherwise they 
will not be allowed to attend school. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The following text books 
have been adopted for use in the schools: Stone 
and Miller’s Algebra for the high schools; 
Heath’s Fourth Reader for the elementary 
schools; Lyon’s Deutsche Grammatik for ad- 
vanced German students, 

Lorain, O. Wentworth’s geometry, published 
by Ginn & Company, has been adopted for high 
school use in place of Beeman and Smith’s. 

Rock Island, Ill. Brigham’s Text Book in 
Geology has been selected for use in the high 
school. 

Manchester, N. H. The Laurel Song Bock 
has been selected for high school work. 

Pekin, Ill. Barnes’ Special Typewriting In- 
structor recently adopted for use in the high 
school. 

Marked Tree, Ark. Adopted Ray’s series of 
arithmeties; Harvey’s New Grammar; Basker- 
ville & Sewell’s Language; Handsell’s History 
of the United States; Barnes’ copy books; Mc- 
Guffey’s readers. 
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THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


LATEST ISSUES 


Spenser’s The Faerie Queene. 


Edited by Martha Hale Shackford, Ph. D., Instructor in English Literature 
in Wellesley College. No. 160. 


Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities. - 


Edited by R. Adelaide Witham, recently Head of the English Department, 
Classical High School, Providence, R. I. 


Shakespeare's Henry V. ~ - 


Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Professor of Englishin Union College. No. 163. 


Book !. Paper, .30. Cloth, .40 


Paper, .45. Cloth, .50 
No. 161. 


Paper, .15. Cloth, .25 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BERRY’S WRITING BOOKS. 


Mr. B. D. Berry, who is well known as a text 
book agent in the Northwest, has just published 
a series of copy books known as Berry’s Writing 
Books. 

Mr. Berry has been a close observer in the 
educational field and has long felt that a writ- 
ing system could be devised which should excel 
in some particulars all others. He worked for 
years in realizing this ambition and has now 
announced the launching of his publishing en- 
terprise to be conducted under the name of B. 
D. Berry & Company. 

The announcement states that the letters of 
the new series excel in grace, beauty and ease 
of execution and that the scheme of drill exer- 
cises is entirely new and unique. The author- 
ship, Mr. Berry holds, represents a happy union 
of experience in teaching with a wide observa- 
tion of the work done in the schools. 

The new firm has opened headquarters at 
378 Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Canton, Ohio. A resolution to fix the duties 
of the supply committee was introduced in a 
recent meeting of the board. The committee 
will be required to present at the regular meet- 
ings in January and July a list of supplies and 
stationery required during the following six 
months, the list being divided according to de- 
partments. The purchase of the supplies will 


be directly supervised by the committee and 
expenditures not exceeding $50 may be made 
without consulting the board. All bills for sup- 
plies must be approved in writing by the chair- 
man of the committee and by the superintend- 
ent of instruction or the superintendent of 
buildings. 
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THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO. 


NEW YORK 


LONDON 
31 7BROa0way 


67 MOLBORN VinOvG?, 
OERBY. CONN... U &. A. 


FACTORY AND GENER, 
Orricee: 











NERVOUS DISORDERS 


The nerves need a constant supply of 
phosphates to keep them steady and 
strong. A deficiency of the phosphates 
causes a lowering of nervous tone, indi- 
cated by exhaustion, restlessness, head- 
ache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) . 


furnishes the phosphates in a pure and 
abundant form. It supplies the nerve 
* ells with health-giving life foree, repairs 
waste, restores the strength and induces 
restful sleep without the use of danger- 
ous drugs. An Ideal Tonic in Nervous 
Diseases. 
If your druggist can’t supply you we will send a 


trial size bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Scrap of Ancient History. 
Without hesitating a moment Hannibal gave 
the order to cross the Alps. 
“T have never been here before,” he said, “but 
I know Italy lies beyond. The sweet girl grad- 
uates all say so.” 


“Johnny,” said the teacher to a small pupil, 


“what is a centurion?” 
“He’s a feller what rides a hundred miles on 
a bike,” promptly answered Johnny. 


Mother: Willie, I fear you were not at school 
yesterday. 

Willie: Just like all the rest of the women. 
I knew that teacher couldn’t keep a secret. 


How Lot Was Favored. 


Sunday School Teacher: Can any of you tell 
me in what manner Lot was especially favored ? 

Little Elmer: Yes, ma’am, I can. The Lord 
turned his wife into a sack of salt. 





Teachers’ Boarding House. 
Landlady: Why do you want to leave us? 
Servant: Because the boarders are trying to 

educate-my best beau from me! 






Gefmidgtsera- 
men. 

Profeffor : nett 
RKandidat, ftonnen Gie 
mir fagen, weldhes Ge- 
{dhlecht in Floreng das 
qefetertfte tar 2“ 

RKandidat : nas 
fchone Gefchlecdht, Herr 
Profeffor.” 





any teac 
encloses 16 cents in stamps. 


In the Kindergarten. 

“What day is it?” asked the teacher one Fri- 
day. 

“Saturday,” guessed one, and “Monday” an- 
other. 

“Wrong,” declared the teacher. “Do you 
know, Arabella ?”’—this to the littlest girl, who 
was holding up her hand. 

“Yeth, ma’am,” lisped Arabella. 
Day.” 


“T?’h Fish 


Arithmetically Correct. 

The pupils in a school were asked to give in 
writing the difference between a biped and 
, ay, f a} 7 « A 
quadruped. One boy gave the following: “J 
biped has two legs and a quadruped has four 
legs, therefore, the difference between a biped 

and a quadruped is two legs.” 


“What is a synonym?” asked a teacher. 

“Please, sir,” said the lad, “it’s a word you 
can use in place of another if you don’t know 
how to spell the other one.” 


He Was Wise. 
Tommy: Say, pop, what part of speech is 
woman ? 
Henry Peck: She isn’t part. She’s the whole 
thing. 


His. Idea of One. 


Instructor (at night school): Give an exam- 
£ 
ple of an unfinished sentence. 
Shock-headed Young Man: “Go to!” 


Had Heard of It Often. 


Teacher: What do you know of Mesopo- 
tamia? 

Tommy (dubiously at first, but becoming 
more confident as he proceeds): Mesopotamia 
is—is an animal that inhabits the rivers of 
Africa. You shoot ’em with big double-barreled 
rifles. 





The patient teacher, for the purpose of im- 
pressing the lesson of “The Cricket on the 
Hearth” upon the minds of the children, had 
procured two or three crickets. 

“Now, children,” she said, exhibiting them, 
“do you know what these are?” 

“Yes’m,” said the little boy with the golden 
locks, raising his hand. “They’re the bugs you 
see when you open the closet under the kitchen 
sink.” , 

Familiar Instance. 

“Tommy,” asked the teacher, “what do you 
understand by the word ‘create’ ?”’ 

“To make out of nothing.” 

“Give me an example.” 

“My sister creates a pompadour every morn- 


Teacher: Where is your brother this morn- 
ing, Tommy ? 

Tommy: He fell in a barrel of cider and 
hurt himself. 

Teacher: How could cider hurt him? 

Tommy: It was hard cider, ma’am. 


YOU CAN’T PLAY TRUANT FROM THE 
SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE. 


A member of the Isthmian Canal Commission has es- 
timated that the population of the United States in .27 
years will be one hundred and fifty millions;’ and in 
47 years, two hundred and fifty millions. 

Upon the educational profession is thrown the great 
responsibility of instructing and guiding this enormous 
population in the right way. 

Begin your part of the work at once by see* 
ing that all the children.in your schools are sup- 
plied with D1xon’s AMERICAN GRAPHIC PENCILS, 

A package containing samples of the pencils 
generally used in school work, will be sent to 

er who mentions this publication and 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Manual Training School. 
Principal: What do you expect to do when 
you finish here? 
Pupil: Get a union ecard, three 
day and Saturday half holidays! 


An Apt Pupil. 
James, you were late yesterday 


dollars a 


Teacher: 
morning. 

Pupil: Yes, but, as you were saying to the 
class to-day, we should let bygones be bygones. 

Teacher: But have you no excuse to offer? 

Pupil: In that same talk you said that one 
who was good at excuses was usually good at 
nothing else. Under the circumstances, I think 
it better for me not to do anything that will 
lower me in your estimation. | 


Teacher: Patsy, what is a lake? 

Patsy: Shure, teacher, and it’s a hole in the 
kettle. : 

Sunday School Teacher: What! Is it pos- 
sible that you have never heard the story of 
Cain and Abel yet? : 

Little Elsie: Of course I haven’t. My mamma 


. . . > 
says it is bad manners to pry into other people’s 


family affairs. 


Financially and Otherwise. 


Teacher: Tommy Wise, what is the shape of 


the earth? 


Tommy Wise: Well, from all I hear, it must 


be in pretty bad shape. 





1 entire state 2 cities of over a million population, 6 cities of over 
100,000 population and 14 cities of over 25,000 population have adopted 
Correspondence solicited. 


the Southworth-Stone Arithmetics. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 





CHICAGO 
NEW YORE. 


Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY 


MAYNARD. MERRILL & CO., Publishers 
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INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
CONVENTION. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union will be held in 
Milwaukee, the first week of.April. This or- 
ganization represents the ten thousand kinder- 
gartners of the United States and Canada, and 
the meeting. will bring five hundred or more 
of the leading kindergartners of the country 
to Milwaukee. It has been held in all the 
larger cities of the country, though but three 
of the meetings have been held farther west 
than Pittsburg. The Milwaukee meeting will 
be an event of educational importance for the 
entire west, and it will do much to further the 
principle which the kindergarten represents. 


The meetings will be held in Plymouth 
church and the headquarters will be the Hotel 
Pfister. The convention will open on Tuesday, 
April 3d, with two sessions of the Training 
Teachers’ Conference; under the leadership of 
Miss Bertha Payne of the School of Education 
of the University of Chicago. The reports of 
the delegates at the Wednesday morning meet- 
ing will give a fair idea of the scope and extent 
of the kindergarten movement. The program 
for Wednesday afternoon will be in charge of 
the Parents’ Committee, of which Mrs. Mary B. 
Page, of the Chicago Kindergarten Institute, 
is chairman. This program will be of special 
interest to mothers and club women. 

The two sessions on Thursday will be devoted 
largely to practical kindergarten problems and 
the Friday morning session to a business meet- 
ing. The convention will close Friday after- 
noon with a kindergarten rally, at which a 
rumber of three minute addresses will be given 
by kindergartners of note. 


Several social functions have been planned 
and systematic visitation of the Milwaukee kin- 
dergartens will be arranged for. Arrangements 
are being made for reduced railroad and hotel 
rates. 


A UNIQUE RECOGNITION. 


Miss Anna E. Hubner, after fifty years’ serv- 
ice, was elected a teacher emeritus at half pay, 
by the board of education of Reading, Pa. She 
may be called upon for substitute service at any 
time the superintendent deems proper. There 
is no likelihood that the aged teacher will be 
called upon to perform any active service; at 
the same time it cannot strictly be said that 
she has been pensioned. 

There is perhaps no instance on record where 
aschool board has solved so gracefully the prob- 
lem of a superannuated teacher. In the ab- 
sence of a regular pension system the dismissal 
of a teacher who has rendered long and valuable 


.the Reading board of 


service is a harsh, not 
to say a cruel, proceed- 


ure. On the other 
hand, to retain in the 
school a teacher be- 
yond the period of use- 
fulness is an injustice 
inflicted upon the pu- 
pils. 

The action taken by 


education sets an ex- 
ample that is worthy 
of emulation. It is a 
just and sensible solu- 
tion of one of the most 
vexatious problems in 
school administrative 
labors. 

Canton, Ohio. A res- 
olution to fix the du- 
ties of the supply com- 
mittee was introduced 
in a recent meeting of 
the board. The com- 
mittee will be required 
to present at the regu- 
lar meetings in Janu- 
ary and July a list of 
supplies and stationery required during the fol- 
lowing six months, the list being divided. accord- 
ing to departments. The purchase of the sup- 
plies will be directly supervised by the commit- 
tee and expenditures not exceeding $50 may be 
made without consulting the board. All bills 
for supplies must be approved in writing by. the 
chairman of the committee and by the superin- 
tendent of instruction or the superintendent of 
buildings, 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS FOR SCHOOLS. 

The Pennsylvania Structural Slate Co., whose 
principal offices are located at Easton, Pa., con- 
trol the output of some of the largest structural 
slate mills in the famous slate belt region of 
Pennsylvania. 

This firm manufactures a very fine grade of 
blackboards, and has sent to us a sample of 
same, which we have examined, and we are 
sanguine in assuring our many readers that 
their Slates are as fine an article as we have 
had the pleasure of seeing. 

The Pennsylvania Structural Slate Co. advise 
us they shipped during the year 1905 over one 
hundred thousand square feet of their Blavk- 
boards, and they have received but. one letter 
of complaint, which was only trivial. They 
also claim to have received innumerable letters 
complimenting them on the quality of their 
Boards and finish. 


details. 
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Get a sample of this Devoe School Color Box and see 
how superior it is to others; in quality of color and in all 


This is our No. 2 Three Color Box; Carmine, 
Ultramarine Blue, and two cakes of Perfect Yel- 
-low; 2 quill brushes. 


We send a sample free to teachers; with a catalogue of 
school supplies; the best assortment of school color boxes 
in the country. 


Address Department 5 and mention this paper. 


Devoe @ Raynolds Co. 


176 Randolph St., Chicago. 
‘Fulton and William Sts., New York. 
1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City. 


We believe that it would be to the interest of 
all school boards desiring to replace their walls 
with new Boards, or where new buildings are 
to be constructed and Slate is to be used for 
Blackboards, we think it would be worth your 
time and while to write the Pennsylvania Struc- 
tural Slate Co. for prices and.sample before 
placing orders elsewhere. 





New York. Superintendent of School Build- 
ings C. B. J. Snyder, in his annual report, 
states that the contracts of the Building Bureau 
of the Department of Education let in 1905 
amounted to $9,038,183.63. This sum is paid 
out of the city’s corporate stock and represents 
almost exclusively money for new school build- 
ings. It does not include a great amount spent 
on minor repairing let out without advertising 
in contracts of less than $1,000 each. He esti- 
mates that it will be necessary to spend $5,000,- 
000 annually to keep up with the regular in- 
crease of 34,000 in the school population each 
year. This sum is over and above the expendi- 
ture necessary to house properly the 86,000 
pupils now on part time. 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
empowered its president and secretary to cancel 
contracts with contractors who fail to carry out 
specifications or to complete work inside of the 
time agreed upon. 


















G. W. HOLDEN, President. 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 


RELIABLE STATISTICS—400 pupils require $1,000 worth of free text-books. $1,000 
worth of books decrease in value $30 every month of school use. 
the great HOLDEN BOOK COVER -and Quick Repairing Material protects 
both the outside and the inside of $1,000 worth of books, making them last twice 
as long and keeps them clean and neat. 
grow every year. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


If they did not our business would not 
20 per cent. increase this year over last year. 
opening school vear. 


$30-worth of 


Order for 


M.C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
Pencit-SuarPeNInG MacHiNe.—Peter P.O’ Horo, 
Chicago, Ill. 





In a pencil-sharpening machine, the combina- 
tion with the casing, of a pair of co-operating 
rotary cutters and a pencil-holding device resili- 
ently mounted on said casing to rise as the pen- 
cil end is being tapered by the sharpening oper- 
ation and depress said end deeper and deeper 
between the cutters. 


Drawine Boarp.—Jacob Shellhammer, Isaac P. 
Henthorn, and. William A. Hill, Coyle, Okla. 





A drawing-board provided with a slot having 
its opposite side walls beveled upon their upper 
edges and one of its ends provided with a socket 
having the form of a lower quadrant in cross- 
section; combined with a cover for said slot 
having corresponding bevels upon its lower 
edges and a tongue upon one end having the 
form of a lower quadrant in cross-section, said 
tongue being adapted to engage with the socket 
in the board. 


Map Casz.—Ernest G. Dann, Chicago, II1. 





In a device of the class described, the com- 
bination with a pair of cases arranged side by 
side, of a wide and thin clip provided with 
spring-arms, one of said spring-arms engaging a 
transverse slot in the end of one of said cases, 
the other of said spring-arms engaging a similar 
slot in the end of the other of said case3, and 
a like spring-clip similarly engaging the oppo- 
site ends of said cases, substantially as described. 





A New Catalogue. 


Among the School 
Supply men of the 
middle west none has 
been more progressive 
or aggressive than Mr. 
E. W. A. Rowles of 
Chicago. His rise in 
the business has been 
rapid and due entirely 
to his energy and en- 
terprise. 


Plaster 
Casts 


The new catalogue 
of schovl and college 
equipment, which has 
just been issued by Mr. 
Rowles, is perhaps the 
most complete and 
handsome ever issued 
by any supply dealer. 
Every conceivable ar- 
ticle for use in or about 
a school building is 
listed and illustrated. The line of kindergarten 
supplies is unusually complete. 

A copy of the catalogue may be secured by 
addressing Mr. Rowles at B 207-209 Monroe 
street, Chicago, Il. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 

Evansville, Ind. The inkwells for the new 
Campbell Street School were furnished by the 
United States Inkwell Co., successor to the K. 
W. G. Inkwell Co., of Evansville. They are an 
invention of John Kastner, Jr., who secured a 
patent on December 12, 1905. The patent con- 
sists of steel stamping with aluminum slide, 
which prevents ink from evaporating after once 
being placed in the wells. The wells are also 
absolutely dust proof, as has been proven after 
a trial at the Campbell school. The company 
consists of John Kastner, Jr., S. E. Anderson 
and Fred W. Goedeke. The latter has charge 
of the factory, which is located at 423 Mary 
street, Evansville. 

Cleveland, O. The board of education has 
decided to change its method of purchasing 
school furniture. Instead of contracting for 
the furniture for one building only, bids will 
be asked for all furniture to be used within a 
year. It is hoped that thus lower prices can 
be obtained and also that more uniformity will 
prevail in the seating. 


Galesburg, Ill. The Fred Frick Clock Co. 
has received an order for the installation of the 
program clock system in the new high school. 

Nelleville, Ill. The system of distributing 
and collecting pencils among the pupils of pub- 
lic schools has been abolished. This was owing 
to an order from the state board of health pro- 
hibiting the same. 

East St. Louis, Ill. The practice of promis- 
cuously distributing pencils among the school 
children has been discontinued. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. The new style of dark 
green blackboards are being put up in some of 
the schools. It has been claimed that they are 
much more restful to the eyes than the old- 
fashioned blackboards. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. on New 
Year’s day remembered the educational editors 
of the country with an assortment of fine lead 
pencils. Many thanks! 

The J. L. Hammett Co. of New York repre- 


Fermators. 
Milwaukee, - 


. sents the Excelsior Maps, published in London, 


throughout the United States. 

A. W. Mumford, Chicago, has consolidated 
his business with G. F. Gum under the name 
of A. W. Mumford & Co. 

The American School Furniture Co. has 
opened new exhibit rooms in New York City at 
18 West Nineteenth street. 


FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 








Reproductions from An- 
tique, Mediaeval and 
Modern Soulpture Etc. 
“ene “ for “<< 


SCHOOL ROOM 
DECORATION. 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 





New York. Order for drawing tables was 
awarded to the American Drafting Furniture 
Co. of Rochester, N. Y. 

Ossining, N. Y. Rand, McNally & Co. of 
Chicago will establish a printing plant near 
this city. 

The so-called An-du-septie dustless crayon is 
manufactured by Binney & Smith, New York 
City. 

Quiney, Ill. Contract for school desks and 
furniture for Franklin High School addition 
has been awarded to the Superior Manufactur- 
ing Company of Muskegon, Mich; 600 to 800 
adjustable desks, 750 to 1,000 opera chairs and 
21 teachers’ desks were purchased. 


A Remarkable Shipment. 

Recently the Dixon Company made a ship- 
ment to the New York board of education, of 
pencils ordered January 1st; this shipment con- 
sisted of 60 cases, weighing over 9,000 pounds, 
almost 5 tons, and consisting of 463,824 pencils, 
This is the first shipment that the company has 
made on the 1906 contract, and speaks weil for 
the increased business of the company, alsv of 
the demand in the public schools for this par- 
ticular make of pencils. Included in this ship- 
ment were 30,000 colored pencils. The 40,000 


school children in New York city enjoy their , 


work with the colored pencils, and the number 
of years they have been on the list speaks vol- 
wnes for their merits. 


















plicity as much as 
the correctness of 
design, that has made 
a reputation for 


. MEDART 
&, GYMNASTIC 
<4 APPARATUS 


worth trying to main- 
tain. However, the ex- 
perience 6f the maker must not be over- 
looked. For forty-five years Fred Medart 
has been active in the gymnasium. Only 
the experience acquired there would 
enable him to invent such apparatus as the 
MEDART HORSE, BUCK, 
PARALLELS, SPRINGBOARD, Etc. 


Our catalogue covers a full line of 
Gymnasium Supplies. 


FRED MEDART 


8535 DeKalb Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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CONTAINS 
AN EXTRA FINE, HIGH 
GRADE LEAD, ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR DRAWING 


SAMPLES TO TEAGHERS UPON REQUEST 


EBERHARD FABER, - 


SCHOOL TELEPHONES. 
Paper No. 8. 

In this issue we will commence a description of 
the different school telephone systems, starting with 
the simplest and least expensive and gradually lead- 
ing, by progressive steps, up to an explanation’ of 
the most convenient and practicable systems for 
high schools and colleges. It is hoped that readers, 
in perusing our former papers on this subject, have 
become convinced that telephones should be installed 
in schools, not only considering the matter of con- 
venience, but also from the standpoint of economy. 
It is evident that in the erection of new schools the 
immediate wiring of a building is less expensive 
than installing the same after the building has been 
completed. The building may 
be wired in the course of erec- 
tion and the telephones in- 
stalled at a later date. The ap- 
propriation for wiring would be 
so small an item that no Com- 
mittee would be apt to refuse it. 

“S A” System. 

Non-Inlercommunicating. 
affords inter- 
between the 
teachers and principal either from the latter's 
office or the separate classrooms. To call the prin- 
cipal, the teacher merely presses 
the button on the side of the 
telephone in Fig. 201, and to 
‘all the teacher, the principal 
presses the corresponding but- 
ton shown in Fig. 351. The 
wiring in this system is very 
simple and inexpensive, as it 
only necessitates 








This system 


Fig. 201 


communication 


running a 
small 3-conduector, Samson ¢a- 
ble from the location of the 
telephone in Fig. 201 (school 
room) to the location of the tel- 
ephone in Fig. 351 (principal’s 
room). The wires in this cable 
have distinetive colors, one red, one yellow and one 
blue. The wiring diagram furnished by the manu- 
facturer clearly indicates the binding posts in the 
telephones to which each wire is to be attached. A 
system can, therefore, be installed by an electrical 
contractor of very little experience. The batteries 
which should be used in the operation of the system 
are styled No. 3, and may be secured from the man- 
ufacturers or from the electrical jobbing supply 


Fig. 351 


OUTLYING STATIONS 


—~ 





Wiring Diagram, “S. A.’’ Non-Intercommunicating 
Telephone System 


A&A NEW SCHOOL PENCIL 


No. 380 ‘“‘MALAY” PENCIL 


ROUND SHAPE, 
YELLOW POLISH 





New York 


houses in all parts of the coun- 
try. In connection with the sys- 
tem, what is termed, a retarda- 
tion coil is used, corresponding 
binding posts being left at the 
principal’s telephone for the 
necessary connection to be 
made. The explanation of the 
introduction of this coil is of a 
technical nature, and it would 
be of no particular advantage to 
attempt to explain its use. 

This system can be installed 
in a ten room school of ordinary 
construction at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $75, which estimate allows a satisfactory 
profit to the electrical contractor. Blue prints show- 
ing the wiring diagram of this system ean be se- 
cured through the Editor of the American School 
Board Journal. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Cleveland, O. Charles Orr, director of schools, has 
recommended that the board of edueation install a 
coal testing plant in one of the school buildings. 
He stated that the first cost of a plant did not ex- 
ceed $800 and that an annual saving of many hun- 
dreds of dollars would be effected. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The new board of education 
which has just come into power has issued orders 
for the reorganization of the building department of 
the schools. A shop in which all repair work for 
the schools is to be done will be erected. 

Cincinnati, O. A delegation of school officials 
recently completed a tour of eastern cities inspect- 
ing remodeled school buildings. The board of edu- 
cation intends to spend several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars remodeling old buildings so as to 
make them up-to-date in plumbing, heating, venti- 
lation and general sanitation. The trip was taken 
to learn what had been accomplished in other cities. 

Chieago, Ill. The board of education will be 
obliged to adopt a policy of retrenchment in the 
school expenditures of the coming year. The taxes 
to be collected for 1906 will amount to $131,000 less 
than last vear, which will necessitate a reduction in 
many of the appropriations. The board has a con- 
siderable sum of money tied up in litigation and 
back taxes, but it is very uncertain whether it will 
be possible to collect the same during the year. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

Chicago, Ill. The school management committee 
ot the board of education has adopted a report mak- 
ing it possible for the committee to remove from 
the schools children who are afflicted with tubereu- 
losis. Any child suspected of having the disease 
shall be reported by the teacher to the principal and 
by the latter in turn to the superintendent. The 
parents of the child will be notified of the fact. The 
child will then be examined by the doctors connected 
with the child study department of the schools. The 
family physician of parents may be present during 
the examination. Should the suspicions of the 
teacher prove to be well founded, a report will be 
made to the school management committee, which 
will take action. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Hastings, Neb. To discourage high school stu- 
dents from using tobacco the board of education has 
adopted a resolution prohibiting the use of the new 
high school gymnasium to all who are addicted to 
the weed. A rule was also framed forbidding the 
boys to carry tobacco on their person during school 
hours. 

Green Bay, Wis. The board of education has 
passed a resolution providing that a teacher in the 
public schools has the power to expel a pupil who 
persists in disobedience. The question arose from 
the expulsion of a refractory pupil. 





NOW FOR 
TELEPHONES 


‘**Tallow Candle’’ 


Is the present method of 


SCHOOL COMMUNICATION 


No. 351 No. 398 
Samson Samson 
Junior — 
Intercom- ntercom- 
municae munica- 
ting ting 
Tele- Tele- 
phone phone 





School, Lowell, Mass. School, Greenfield, Mass. 


ECONOMY OF TIME 


Note writing in schools should be as 
obsolete as ancient stone writing. The 
tendency towards shorter school sessions 
necessitates elimination of every unneces- 
sary task of principal, teacher, or scholar. 
We term the convenience of telephones 
secondary to the economical advantage. 


No. 201 


2 Samson 
Samson Junior 
Junior Desk 
Tele- Stand 


phone 





Telephones for Schoolrooms 


UNINTERRUPTION 

The telephone avoids nine tenths of all 
school interruptions, The visits of janitor, 
scholars with messages, and teachers, are 
discontinued. Book agents, solicitors, and 
undesirable visitors receive a courteous but 
quick dismissal through the ante-room tele- 
phone. They get no further, 


** Annuneiphone”’ 
Telephone 
Switehboard 
Installed in 
Grammar Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





COST OF INSTALLING 

We furnish inexpensive but practica! tele- 
phone systems adapted to the requirements 
of small schools, while high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and colleges are equipped with 
every economy and convenience known to 
the telephonic art. Specifications for in. 
stalling and estimates of cost submitted on 
receipt of floor blue-prints, with crosses 
designating location of phones, 










** Rotokoll ” 
Telephone 
Switehboard 


High Sekool, 
Naugatuck, Cona. 


PRACTICABILITY 


Before inaugurating our school telephone 
advertising campaign, we eontiesbrely de- 
monstrated by time tests of actual installa. 
tions, the practicability of our apparatus. 
Accompanying illustrations show types of 
our inexpensive, medium, and the most 
up-to-date systems, 


Combined 
Normal 
** Retokell” 
Telephone ones, 
e 
leago, Ill, 
and Bell System o ” 


DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 
**School Telephone” Bulletin, No. 6, 
carefully illustrating and describing eight 
distinct systems, and “t Telephone Practice” 
Bulletin, No, 7, illustrating actual installa- 
tions, mailed on request, 


ELECTRIC GAS LIGHTING CO, 
TELEPHONE SPECIALISTS 


a1 years of electrical specialty experience 
We have the plant, the men, and the experience 


115 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 


CHICAGO TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 
930 Monon Bldg. 130 Bay St. 519 Mission St. 
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ARKANSAS. _ 
Cotter—Will erect a $10,000 school. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno—A parental school is being erected according 


to plans of Archt. A. C. Swartz. San Francisco— 
$114,000 school to be erected. 
COLORADO. 

Denver—Ground has been purchased for the erection 
of a $100,000 high school in North Denver. Trinidad— 
School to be erected on Broome street, on the North 
Side. Greeley—Additional buildings to cost about $260,- 
000 will be made to the State Normal school. Walsen- 
burg—Archts. Henderson & Lundberg, Coffeyville, Kans., 
are preparing plans for the erection of a two-story, 
8-room school. Denver—School, to be known as the 
George W. Clayton school for boys, to be erected at a 
cost of $1,500,000. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Waterbury—Voted to have plans drawn for the ad- 
ditions to the Bank Street and Webster Schools, for 
which an appropriation of $55,000 was made. Fair 
Haven—An addition to be erected to school. Bristol — 
$8,000 worth of bonds to be issued. Greenwich— 
Archt. W. A. Ward has plans for a Catholic school. 

FLORIDA, 

Orlando—Two-story, $20,000 school to be erected ac- 

cording to the plans of Archt. W. B. Talley, Lakeland. 
GEORGIA. ‘ 

Macon—Plans for a 2-story school for the Georgia 
Industrial HOme are being prepared by Archt. Frank 
R. Happ; cost, $12,000. ‘Tifton—Archts. Lockwood 
Bros., Columbus, are preparing plans for erection of a 
2-story high school which will cost $20,000. Atlanta— 
Plans are being prepared for a 5-story medical college 
by Archt. C. Walter Smith; cost, $50,000. Lizella— 
Consolidated school to be erected. 

: ILLINOIS. 

Duquoin—Plans are being made for erection of a 
$25,000 public and high school. Paul O. Moratz, 
Bloomington, is the architect. Chicago—Chicago Mu- 
sical College to be erected according to plans of Archts. 
Marshall & Fox. Archt. D. H. Perkins will draw plans 
for the Rosehill school at Perry and Granville avenues, 
cost $175,000 ; addition to Washburn school, West Four- 
teenth and Union streets; school for crippled children, 
on Wabash avenue, between Forty-first and Forty-second 
streets; addition to Brentano school, Fairfield avenue 
and West Diversey boulevard; has completed plans for 
8-story addition to the Jenner school, Oak street and 
Milton avenue, to cost $75,000. The $500,000 admin- 
istration building will be erected on the site of the old 
Central high school, in West Monroe street, near Hal- 
sted. Peoria—$15,000 donated for erection of a paro- 
chial school for St. John’s parish. Lincoln—$10,000 
parochial school to be erected. Springfield—An addi- 
tion to be erected to the Iles school at Laurel and 
Fifteenth streets; cost, $27,000. Secor—Plans will be 
drawn for the erection of a school. 

INDIANA. 

Columbus—Plans of Archt. Elmer E. Dunlap haye 
been accepted for erection of school at Hope. Loogoo- 
tee—Plans are being received for erection of the $30,000 
high school. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Tahlequah—School to cost between $15,000 and $20,- 
000 will be erected. 

IOWA. 

Monticello— School will be erected. Muscatine— 
Have decided to expend $25,000 in improvements on 
the parochial school. 

KENTUCKY. 

Murray—Have employed Archt. A. L. Lassiter, Padu- 
cah, to prepare plans for the erection of a 2-story, 
8-room school; cost, $15,000. Covington—A parochial 
school to be erected at a cost of $50,000. 


KNAPP & WEST 
Schoolhouse Architects 








353 Colman Building, Seattle 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


LOUISIANA. 

Baton Rouge—Erection 
of an addition to the 
State Normal school has 
been approved. It will 
cost $80,000. Slidell— 
Voted to erect a $10,000 
school. Nachitoches— 
Plans for an _ $80,000 
building for the State 
Normal school have been 
adopted. McDonoghville— 
Plans have been adopted 
for the erection of a 2- 
story school. 

MAINE. 

Rumford Falls — Plans 
have been prepared for the 
erection of a high school. 
Fairfield — Lawrence high 
school to be erected at an 
approximate cost of $50,- 
000. 

MARYLAND. CHICAGO 

Baltimore — The follow- 
ing amounts will be ex- 
pended in new improve- 
ments: To complete school No. 10, in Llollins street, 
$35,000; to complete school at Forrest Park, $25,000; 
to complete school, at Lakewood ave. and Oliver street, 
$25,000 ; to complete school No. 16, Ramsay and Pulaski 
streets, $25,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—Plans preparing by Archt. N. Serracino, New 
York, N. Y., for a school to be erected on N. Bennett 
street, for the Franciscan Fathers. lFitchburg—VPlans 
are being prepared by Archts. H. M. Francis & Sons 
for a 2-story, 6-room school. Gloucester—Plans have 
been made for a school to cost $50,000; Ezra LL. Phil- 
lips is the architect. Fall River—Lincoln school to be 
rebuilt ; competitive plans are being prepared by local 
architects. Malden—The McLain lot on Cross street 
has been purchased on which a 10-room school will be 
erected. 

MICHIGAN. 

Calumet—Archt. E. O. Kuenzli, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
prepared plans for the erection of a 2-story, $30,000 
school. Marquette—Archt. E. W. Arnold, Battle Creek, 
is making plans for rebuilding the south wing of the 
Northern Normal school, recently destroyed by fire. 
Mendon—Plans are being prepared by Archts. Bradley 
& Allen, Ft. Wayne, Ind., for an 8-room, $19,000 high 
school. Portland—The $5,000 addition to the Central 
School has been completed. Port Huron—Plans for the 
tunnel school will be completed about March Ist. 

MINNESOTA. 

La Crescent—Plans have been completed by Archts. 
Schick & Roth, La Crosse, Wis., for erection of school. 
St. Paul—Archts. Buechner & Orth have completed 
plans for the erection of three schools at Dubuque, Ia. 
St. Cloud—$25,000 normal school to be erected. La 
Prairie—Planned to erect a $40,000 school. Walnut 
Grove—Plans are being prepared by Archt. Fremont D. 
Orff, Minneapolis, for a 2-story, 8-room school. Lewis- 
ton—Archt. A. J. Vandeusen, Winona, was given the 
contract to draw plans for a school. Lyle—$16,000 
school is being planned. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Pass Christian—School costing between $12,000 and 

$15,000 will be erected. 
MISSOURI. 

West Alton—Will erect a $3,000 school to replace the 
one destroyed by fire. Kansas City—Archt. Charles 
Smith will prepare plans for three schools: the 16-room 
Morse school at Twentieth and Charlotte streets, the 
Greenwood at Twenty-seventh street and Cleveland ave- 
nue, and the Lykins at Seventh and Norton streets. 
St. Louis—Plans for a $182,000 school to be erected on 
the east side of Union boulevard, between Fairmount 
and Cabanne avenues, have been approved; Wm. B. 
Ittner, architect. Warrensburg—A $60,000 gymnasium 
planned by Archt. George E. McDonald will be erected 
for the State Normal school. 

NEBRASKA. 

South Omaha—School to be erected. 

000 parochial school will be erected. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester—The Chandler school is being erected on 

Wilson hill. 


Imogene—$10,- 


NEW JERSEY. 

Hoboken—Archt. Eugene Cicarelli has revised plans 
for the 2-story school to be erected at Second and Mon- 
roe streets. Millville—It has been decided to erect a 
$11,000 school at West Millville. 

NEW YORK. 

Watertown—$41,000 to be expended for enlarging and 
improving the school on Academy street. New York 
City—Plans by Archt. C. B. J. Snyder for erection of 
a 4-story, $60,000 school on the north side of 127th 
street, west of Lenox avenue. Syracuse—Have selected 
Archt. Archimedes Russell to draw plans for the high 
school, to be built on the North Side, to cost at least 
$200,000. Yonkers—Plans for a school by Archts. Ed- 


SEPTIC TANKS 


433 Wabash Ave. 





LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating «. Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 


GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


win A. Quick & Son. Pulaski—Annex to high school to 
be erected according to the plans of Archt. D. D. Kieff, 
Watertown. Lestershire—Plans of Archt. E. W. Van 
Slyke for a $16,000 addition to the North Side school 
have been adopted. Brooklyn—The parish of Our Lady 
of Good Counsel are erecting a $100,000 school, 
Mineola—Will purchase site for State Normal school. 
Churchville—$8,000 annex will be erected to the school, 
Flushing—School to be built on Jamaica avenue ata 
cost of $25,000. New York City—Plans for a 4-story, 
$45,000 extension to the school at the corner of First 
avenue and Fifty-first street have been prepared by 
Archt. C. B. J. Snyder. Albany—State Archt. G. L. 
Heins is preparing plans for erection of buildings to re 
place those of the State Normal College recently de- 
stroyed by fire; cost about $350,000. Horseheads—Plans 
for an addition to the Union free school have been 
made by Archt. J. H. Considine, Elmira. North Olean— 
Plans are being made for a $10,000 school at Homer 


Hill. NORTH CAROLINA. 
Sanford—Plans for erection of a high school com- 
pleted by H. E. Bonitz, architect, Wilmington. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
. Bismarck—The new school erected here has been 
named the Oscar Will school. 
OHIO. 

Spring Valley—To prepare plans for erection of 2: 
story, 4-room high school to cost $10,000; Archt. H. W. 
Owens, Xenia. Mansfield— Plans preparing for re 
modeling a school at a cost of $20,000. Cleveland— 
An annex to the Halle school costing about $50,000; 
also an annex to the.Outhwaite school and a new school 
to be located at Lake and Watterson streets are being 
planned by Archt. F. S. Barnum. Canton—Oscar Steiner, 
superintendent of school buildings, is preparing plans 
for an 8-room building, in Crystal Park. Herring— 
2-story, $18,000 school to be erected according to plans 
of Archts. Leech & Leech, Lima. Caldwell—4-room 
school to be erected. Edgerton—Archt. Charles R. 
Weatherhogg, Ft. Wayne, Ind., is preparing plans for a 
2-story high school; bids received next month. Quaker 
City—$30,000 has been given by Senator N. B. Scott 
for the erection of a school. Lima—oO. F. Matthews, 
Lima, and F. L. Packard, Columbus, have been chosen 
associate architects for the erection of an 8-room 
school. PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia—Archt. A. H. Moses has completed plans 
for erection of a 2-story school in Pensauken township, 





AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE 0. 


Manufacturers of 


Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 





School House. 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a buildi 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated an 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 335 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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The Latest and Best Sani- 
tation 


All Sewage matter and Foul Gases are IMME- 
DIATELY DISCHARGED FROM BUILDING 


LOOKERS lor Schools 


Ventilated Sheet Steel . ; 
~ Churchill & Spalding, — 


468 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Il. 















BELOW BREATHING LINE by NELSON AU- 








Expanded Metal 


LOCKERS 


The Only Reliable 


MERRITT & CO. 
Wo Ridge Ave., Phila. 





New Jersey. Slatington— Plans have 
peen prepared by Archt. Harvey T. 
Hauer, Lebanon, for the erection of a 
9-story, 8-room, $18,000 school. Allen- 
town—Convent and parochial school will 
be erected at a cost of $50,000. Phila- 
delphia—3-story parochial ‘school to be 
erected at Twelfth and Lombard streets 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


TOMATIC VENTILATED WATER CLOSETS, LA- 
————S TRINES AND URINALS. ————— 


Highest Award—“Grand Prize” and 


“Cold Medal” at St. Louis Universal 


Exposition, 1904 


If you are without sewers, but have water supply 
you can use above sanitary fixtures with the NEL- 
SON SEPTIC SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM. 


Write for bookletsto —= 


Nelson Ventilated Double Latrines 


Used in all New St. Louis Schools and in over fifty other places 





School to by the St. Peter’s R. C. congregation. Coatesville—A ber & Kluttz, Knoxville, Tenn., for erection of 3-story THE USE OF SCHOOL LOCKERS. 
. D. . re y - ‘ : —2- y : : 
) Kieff, number of tracts of land have been purchased in vari school (10 rooms and auditorium). St. Marys story Until quite recently students have been 
» W. Van ous parts of the town upon which new schools will be 4-room addition is planned for the school by Archt. f 3 1 cs 
ide school constructed. Philadelphia—Plans have been submitted Jas. P. Chaplin, New Martinsville. orced to use a dressing room to leave their 
Our Lady by Archt. William J. Smith for a 2-story school at WISCONSIN. clothes in, where coats, etc., were hung on hooks 
0 school, Sixty-second street and Lebanon avenue. Crafton— Racine—Plans of Archts. Chandler & Park for re- and where constant petty pilfering was going 
al school. Archts. McCollum-& Dowler, Pittsburg, to prepare plans modeling and enlarging the high school have been ac- f ll icl 
on of smali articles. 
the school, for erection of school at Noble and Sidney avenues; cepted. Neenah—Have adopted plans of Archt. H. Thi ten oteall Sette 0 l ns 
enue ata cost, $50,000. Waynesboro—2-story, 9-room school to Wildhagen, Appleton, for erection of a $50,000 high 18 petty stealing was jater to a large exten 
a 4-story, be erected in the First ward according to plans of school. Chippewa Falls—Archt. Fremont D. Orff, Min- obviated by the use of a wooden locker for each 
r of First Archt. J. W. Woltz. Allentown—4-room addition to neapolis, Minn., has plans for a 2-story, $75,000 high student. Recently have come into the market 
os - the Franklin school planned by Archts. Jacoby & Weis- a eee ee have a ey my "‘aanane several makes of steel lockers, which do away 
cht. G. & hampel. tion of high school. oricon—Plans for a $20,000 s . : 
ings to re SOUTH CAROLINA. graded and high school have been completed by Archts. os ~ oe . features of ~ made 
cently de- Mullins—Plans have been prepared by Archts. Car- Van Ryn & De Gellecke, Milwaukee. Grafton—Plans 01 WOOd. coden lockers warp under varying 
1ds—Plans ter & Pringle, Columbia; cost $10,000. Lonestar have been prepared for the erection of a 2-story, $10,- conditions of heat and moisture; are not diffi- 
have been —$2,000 will be expended for remodeling the school 000 school; the architect is H. G. Lotter, Milwaukee. cult to break into, and are dangerous on ac- 
th Olean— in district No. 4; plans by D. G. Zeigler, Sumter. count of fire. Further than this, wooden lock- 
at Homer SOUTH DAKOTA. 2s vetet dow a if : & tn th 
Sioux Falls—Bids will be received until Feb. 9th for BOOKS RECEIVED. oF Coe Sew See WERE CneS OF - 
chool com- the erection of high school. Archt. Joseph Schwarz. Joan of Arc, The English Mail-Coach, and The Span- Cannot be eradicated. : 
on. TEXAS. ish Military Nun. By Thomas De Quincey, Edited with The modern steel locker is fire proof, lasts 
Estacado — 4-room, $5,000 school will be erected. Introductory and Textual Notes by Carol M. Newman, as long as the building in which it is installed, 
has been Penelope—School to be erected. Huntsville—School de- ph, D., Associate Professor of English in the Virginia js free from odors, disease germs, and the na- 
stroyed oy fire will be rebuilt. DeKalb—Archts. ~~ & Polytechuic Institute. 297 pages, 16mo, cloth. Price, use of Gas eateniel eleels us place See Cle 
Glenn & Co. and Consult. Engr. L. E. Finney, Clarks- 25 cents. The Macmillan Company, New York, Chicago, : a : b 
etion of 2: ville, are preparing plans for erection of a 2-story, Boston. min. Further than this, each student is given 
‘cht. H. W. $5,000 school. Brackett—Plans and specifications have Our Civic Image and Our Governments. By Henry a certain amount of privacy, in having a locker 
ng for re been completed for 7” oo a 6-room school. Hardin Cherry, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 341 pages. all by himself, where he can leave his coat or 
‘leveland— ‘ . Illustrated. Southern Educational Publishing Com- . " Bia 
it $50,000; Norfolk—The county school board is to improve the pany, Bowling Green, Kentucky. anything else safe from thievery. 
new school public schools of East Brambleton and Lambert’s Point Lads and Lassies of Other Days. By Lillian L. : 
5 are being districts, and build @ new school at Ocean View. Cost Price, Normal and Training School, Newark, New Jer- The American Portable House Co., of Seat 
car Steiner, re aga $25,000. Appropriation of $60,000 to sey. 180 pages. Silver, Burdett & Company, New tle, Washington, is shipping ready made port- 
ring plans Gass He che ~~ = — —— . a tee a buildings to all parts of the United 
Herring— 7 - aNe ‘he War for Independence. y Evere . Tomlin- : 
ng to plans Kennewk k-—School to be erected. son, Ph. D., Author of “Three Colonial Boys.” Illus- States. Being meas the base of the lumber 
ell—4-room WEST VIRGINIA. trated. 178 pages. Silver, Burdett & Company, New supply and making a special business of this 
Charles R. Oak Hill—Plans are being prepared by Archts. Bar- York, Boston, Chicago. class of buildings, the company is able to pro- 
plans for a Elementary Latin Writing. By Clara B. Jordan, dyce a practical building at reasonable cost. 
9 27 ° 
th. Quaker Hughes High School, Cincinnati. Cloth, 12mo, 270 One of the most unique catalogues on steel 
N. B. Scott pages. [Trice, $1.00. American Book Company, New 
Matthews, York, Chicago. lockers for schools and colleges has been pub- 
been chosen Fishing and Hunting. By Sarah M. Mott, New York lished by Churchill & Spalding, 464-478 Carroll 
an §8-room 
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n township, 
















City, and Maude Barrows Dutton. Cloth, 12mo, 127 
pages, with illustrations. Price, 30 cents. American 
Book Company, New York, Chicago. 

In Field and Pasture. By Maude Barrows Dutton. 
Cloth, 12mo, 190 pages, with illustrations. Price, 35 
cents. American Book Company, New York, Chicago. 


avenue, Chicago, Ill. The lockers are known 
as the Durand-Steel Lockers. Every page is 
so arranged that it can easily be separated from 
the rest and yet the whole is in pamphlet form. 

The J. L. Hamett Co. has removed its offices 


| Elements of German Grammar. By Thomas H. and warerooms from 43-45 East Nineteenth 
7 > » 
Jappe, Teacher of German, New York. Cloth, 12mo,  ctroet to 27 East Twenty-first street, New York 
® 133 pages. Price, 60 cents. American Book Company, ‘ ° 

New York, Chicago. City. The company will hereafter have more 

ions ‘he Geography of Commerce anu Industry. By W. commodious quarters for the transaction of its 
jences ESTABLISHED 1824, F. Rocheleau, Author of “Great American Industries.” business. . 

ete. Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole Se ee, ee S. D. Kiger, the Indianapolis school supply 

Agents pany, Boston, New York, Chicago. ° : ae a 

TF & ; Metamorphose. Involving Regeneration of Individ- dealer, carries a line of vehicles for the trans 
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val and Race, and also the Solution of the great Prob- 
fem of Poverty. By Orlando K. Fitzsimmons. 254 
pages. Price, $2.00. Progress Publishing Company, 
Chicago and Buffalo. 


Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago. 





York, Boston, Chicago. 





portation of pupils in rural districts. Illus- 
trated circulars and price list may be obtained 
on application. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education 


" The Lay of the Minstrel. By Sir Walter Scott. With ° ‘ 
VOHNSON'S h Selene eines a Short Biography by Andrew Lang and Introduction recently purchased four Smith Premier Type- 
HADE ah y > , 1 
ADJUSTER S Shade Adjuster. and Notes by Fred W. Tickner, M. A. 121 pages. writers. 
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THE BOOK TRUST DEFEATED. 

The first contest over the matter of 
schools books in the counties of Iowa where 
the books are chosen by a county committee 
for the entire county took’ place at Allison 
last month. The day was indeed a lively 
one for the members of the school book 
committee and the agents of the various com- 
panies kept things going all of the time. There 
were eighteen contestants for the award of the 
contract for the next five years and the trust 
of the school book world was cleaned out by 
the independent book men for the first time in 
twenty years, says the Daily Times-Tribune of 
Waterloo, Iowa, of January 12. 

The committee to choose the books is com- 
posed of the county supervisors, the county 
superintendent and the county auditor. For 
several days the various members of this com- 
mittee have been kept going by the frequent 
ealls of the book men, who were hot on the fight 
for the contract and who were spending their 
time in this city and trying to convince the 
various committee members that their books 
were the best for the use in the schools here. 
The fight was the hottest ever put up by the 
book men in this county and all sorts of meth- 
ods were used. 

The independent book men were jubilant and 
broad smiles covered their faces when they 
mentioned the victory which they had gained 
over the trust. Among the most joyous of these 
was O. J. Laylander of Cedar Falls, who repre- 
sents the Ginn & Co. concern. Mr. Laylander 
won for his company fully eighty per cent of 
the business for the coming five years. He was 
awarded the contracts for the readers, Smith’s 
arithmetics, Fry’s geographies, Gieser’s civics, 
the histories and agricultural books. 

The other independent men lost to Mr. Lay- 
lander but they are satisfied with the amount 
of new business gained and with skinning out 
the trust concern. The members of the board 
for the purchasing of the books feel that they 
have done well to shift off the hold of the 
trust and the books chosen are felt to be the 
best for the children of the county. 

The First of a Series. 

The fight in this county was the first of a 
series in Iowa to come off this month and the 
forces of the trust and independent book con- 
cerns are making Iowa the battle ground for the 
present time, and men who are engaged in all 
parts of the country, who are the best in the 
line, are hustled by the school book men to 
Iowa to aid in winning the fight for their re- 
spective sides. 

The Story of the Trust. 

The trust has been organized for over twenty 
years and was first a consolidation of five of the 
largest book concerns in the country and had 
the best supply of books on the market at that 
time. Consequently they got most of the trade. 
Finally other smaller concerns commenced pub- 
lishing books just as good and commenced get- 
ting the business. Then it was that the trust 
people got busy and in all kinds of methods 
attempted to buy the business. They paid 
members of boards, they paid school men, they 
did anything to get business. Finally the in- 
dependent concerns became so strong that they 
forced the margin of business that they se- 
cured from a small per cent up to about 75 per 
cent of the total city and town business of 


the country. By liberal use of money to get 
the business the trust managed to keep‘a large 
portion of the country business. 

In Iowa now, with the fight here, has begun 
the fight for a control of the trade. The inde- 
pendent men intend to get many of the thirty 
counties that are now giving their business to 
the trust. Their books are just as good, or 
better, while their prices are lower and the 
moral wave over the country is bringing an 
awakening to the board of supervisors who have 
always given the business to the trust. The 
Butler county board would listen to no offers 
of boodle from the trust men, they would not 
be wavered from their purpose of choosing the 
best books from the list without reference to 
trust concerns. Consequently the independent 
people got the business. 

The first defeat will mean that the trust 
will fight hard to gain the rest of the counties 
and it is probable that they will gain a few, 
but with a common sense argument and the 
best books the independent concerns are deter- 
mined to win the business where honesty will 
do it. 

THE UNIFORM OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
ARMY. 

The use of the Academie Cap and Gown for 
Graduating Classes of Iligh Schools, Semi- 
naries and Academies is steadily increasing. 
The costume commends itself to sensible people 
for many reasons. It is economical, costing 
much less, whether bought or rented, than the 
usual graduating gown or dress suit and saves 
not only money, but time, labor and nervous 
energy consumed over the “dress problem.” 
The Cap and Gown is thoroughly democratic, 
enabling all to make an equally good appear- 
ance. It is appropriate in its scholarly signifi- 
cance; it is universally becoming, giving a 
charm to the exercises which stimulates speak- 
ers and delights the audience. 

The high schools of many states were repre- 
sented in this custom last year, Pennsylvania 
leading and Ohio following second. Many new 
schools are already considering caps and gowns 
fur this year’s Commencement. ’ 

VALUABLE SILICATE MUCILAGE. 

‘The New York Silicate Book Slate Co., of 
New York, N. Y., have recently placed upon 
the market their valuable Silicate Mucilage. 
For many years they have exclusively used this 
mucilage in the manufacture of their well- 
known blackboards, ete., its particularly great 
strength and spreading qualities making it per- 
fect for the purpose of glueing together the 
citferent sections of wood pulp boards. It inas 
many advantages over the ordinary brands, 
namely: rapidity of adhesiveness; flows easily 
and smoothly; does not necessitate rubbing 
down. It is of a clear amber color and is guar- 
anteed to keep in any climate; in case of thiek- 
ening it may be thinned with ordinary water 
without diminishing its strength or adhesive 
qualities. The firm claims that it is unsur- 
passed in glueing labels to tin, glass, polished 
wood or any other very smooth surface. 

This product is put up in two ounce cones, 
two, three and four-ounce desk, half pints, pints, 
quarts, gallons, or in large sized barrels. !?:icecs 
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‘Tis said Opportunity knocks only 
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are reasonably low in comparison with other 
standard brands. Any person desiring fuil in- 
formation may write to the above firm and re- 
ceive a copy of their price list and discount 
sheet. A late catalogue explains everything rel- 
ative to Silicate blackboards, blackboard cloths, 
roll-blackboards, black diamond slating, veneer 
plates, revolving blackboards, ete. 


Cottrell & Leonard, Albany, New York, man- 
ufacture seven types of gowns for student use 
in a great variety of fabrics and grades. Cata- 
logue and price list may be obtained by address- 
ing the firm as above. 

D. C. Heath & Company, The Milton Brad- 
ley Company, G. & C. Merriam Company, Edu- 
cational Publishing Company and several other 
educational publishers have located their San 
Francisco offices in the new Edueational build- 
ing at 717 Market street. The firms unite in a 
cordial invitation to all visiting educators to 
make the building their headquarters. 

Passaic, N. J. The school board has lately 
purchased two Smith Premier Typewriters. 





Terms of Subscription. 

PRICE—Per year, in advance, $1.00; three months, 
on trial, 25 cents; single copies, 20 cents. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $1.35 per year. 

DATE OF PUBLICATION—The Journal is issued on 
the fifth day of each month, Subscribers who fail to receive 
their paper before the 15th day of the month should 
notify the publisher that another copy may be sent. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS—Instructions concerning 
change of address, or discontinuance of subscription 
should be sent to reach us before the first of the 
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trade publications, the Journal is continued until notice 
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Copyrighted. 
School and Office Furniture and Supplies 
of All Kinds. 
Desks, Chairs, Maps, Globes, Charts, 
mpeg ay ee ~ tion, in which we are preparing hundreds 


Blanks and Blank Books, in fact 
EVERYTHING for School Officers, 
Schools and Teachers. 
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For twenty-three years the McDonald 
Business Institute has been advertised 
throughout the Northwest. We have been 
rewarded for our advertising, by having a 
large and thoroughly enterprising institu- 


of young people for the business office. 
We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Mathematics, Commercial Law 
and Penmanship. 


BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
Catalogue Free. 
Address McDonald Business Institute, 
Matthews Building, 307 Grand Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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